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LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY. 


HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER. 


I. 


[* THE presence of death—if the dead be not too near 

and precious—all men become for the moment philo- 
sophical. There is, in the stillness and calm of the life- 
bereft body, released forever from the impatient and 
relentless activity of man’s estate, a something which 
commands in our mood the imitation of its image; and we, 
the living, instinctively withdraw from the sounding 
world about us and enter into the hushed and solemn 
courts that hold our dead. In a very deep sense Socrates 
was right when he defined philosophy as a love of death, 
and the philosopher’s pursuit as a practice of dying,— 
of which no proof is more simple than the power which 
death itself possesses of bringing upon men the mood and 
desire of philosophy. 

As is the dead body of a man a presence that commands 
philosophy, so, in its greater degree, is the dead thought 
and desire of nations and centuries. Most of all is this 
true when we are suddenly and helplessly brought face 
to face with the blight and prostration of ideals which we 
have been taught to believe are the very bloom of life 
and the treasure of existence. Man’s ideals are the most 
intensely human of his possessions, and their destruction is 
the most cataclysmic of tragedies. From the wreck of a 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 2. 
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perished dream all nature must move to salvage the soul, 
for which, in its first weakness, there is none other save 
the sour medicine of philosophy. 

To-day we are in the presence of such a corpse of thought. 
I can think of no death in history quite so stupendously 
bitter as is that which has stricken down the gorgeous 
humanitarian optimism of the nineteenth century. Backed 
by the material display of modern life, which blinded us 
to the inner flimsiness of our faith, this optimism took 
possession of the modern world with a thoroughness 
which was the more complete because not subjected to 
reflective criticism. Socially, intellectually, and morally 
we had centered our worship in man to a degree unexampled 
in history; our pride in our own nature was overweening,— 
and its fall is cataclysmic. To-day we stand aghast before 
the broken idol of the humanitarians—that ritualized 
Man of the West Europeans in whom it was believed 
that reason and science and love of peace and love of his 
fellows must irresistibly bear onward to a compelling 
felicity. To-day, mid the bitterness of bloodshed and the 
sweat of human agony, we see the Colossus fallen; and 
sharpest of all the cries that war has raised, piercing the 
roar of battle like a thin scream of death, comes the 
lamentation of Europe for the lost idol and the ruined 
shrine. It is not the burned manuscripts of Louvain, the 
shattered sculptures of Rheims, nor yet the welter of 
blood-soaked flesh in her sodden fields, that have most 
unchangeably painted Europe with horror of the German; 
but it is the loss of that faith in man, which the humani- 
tarian romanticism of nearly two centuries had made into 
the image of her spiritual desire, that has envenomed her 
soul against the image-breakers. The Germany that men 
hate is the Germany that would assert the might of man 
as against the rights of man, that would put the rule of 
blood and iron in the place of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, and that would elevate the Ubermensch above 
humanity. Doubtless the humanitarian faith was phan- 
tasmal and insubstantial,—the event has so proved it. 
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Possibly the Germans themselves regard their Realpolitik 
as but the continuation of the philosophic tradition of 
disillusionment: like Xenophanes they would remind us 
that the gods of the Ethiopians are snub-nosed and swart, 
of the Thracians blue-eyed and red-haired, and that if 
oxen had gods their gods would be oxen. But the phan- 
toms that leave men’s souls, in the hour of their departure 
go forth with a great cry—‘‘Pan is dead! Great Pan is 
dead!’’—and the hurt that they leave behind is like the 
hurt of broken love. 

Europe to-day is fighting over the body of her dead 
hopes, her dead ideals. She is struck too nearly and too 
deeply to be able to perceive that the life is departed from 
her beloved, that only the dead form remains. For her 
the hour of realization, and hence the hour of philosophy, 
is not yet come: she is not resigned to the inevitable 
separation; she cannot, therefore, reflect upon it. With 
us in America the case is not quite the same. It is true 
that we have shared the European ideal, the humanitarian 
idolatry of man; it is true, also, that we feel a vague horror 
for the broken idol. But with us the disillusionment is 
not wrought amid scenes of material havoc; the curse of 
war is not directly upon us; and so we are in a position to 
begin to feel already that decent detachment in the scene 
of sorrow which belongs, not to the intimately afflicted, 
but to those for whom the presence of death may be the 
gateway to philosophy. We are sufficiently reeovered 
from the shock to begin to be able to think,—and God 
knows that we have need of thought. 

For the war in Europe has brought us problems such 
as we have never faced in our national life—and I do not 
except the issue of slavery,—upon our solution of which, 
as I believe, depends our continued existence as one of 
the nations of this earth. For a century and a quarter 
we have nourished our democracy upon certain ideals 
born direct from that European humanitarianism which 
now lies dead—the ideals of liberty and law and justice, 
which we have made the cornerstone of our Constitution. 
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We have accepted these ideals as colored by the easy 
optimism of the eighteenth century; we have recounted 
them with much enthusiasm and with little reflection. 
But unless we go on to define them in a new sense which 
will give them a resurrection and a life renewed, they 
will fall with the failure of the spirit which gave them 
form. Our democracy, if it is not to vanish utterly, must 
restate and revivify the articles of its faith, in a form 
suiting the change which has come over the life of mankind, 
and in a spirit which shall be different from the old, both 
in the greater humility and the greater courage which it 
will require. For such a task only the philosophic mood 
of quiet and resolute reflection is competent. To such a 
task the philosophic mind of America will surely rise, 
inspired by the yet unconquered idealism ete which 
this continent was peopled. 


II. 


The United States of America came into national 
existence as the result of a war for independence. It was 
not an accident of territory or race or language or religion 
that converted the thirteen Colonies of the Crown into a 
federal state; it was a political ideal. This fact, more 
than any other, has appealed to the imagination of 
Americans, and has moulded in them their conception of 
the meaning of their own polity. ‘‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident,” reads our Declaration, ‘‘that all men 
are created free and equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” It is on the 
strength of these postulates that the Declaration goes on 
to affirm that “these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent states.” 

It is obvious that the conception that gives motive to 
this language is the conception of liberty. Equality and 
the pursuit of happiness are incidents in the definition of 
liberty: equality is a vague conception of the social boun- 
daries of liberty; the pursuit of happiness is an equally 
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vague estimate of the meaning of liberty for individuals; 
but the central and moving idea of the Declaration is 
that of liberty itself. Liberty it is that, in the conception 
of the fathers of our country, constitutes the fountain and 
tide of all political rights; and liberty it is that, in our own 
day, has seemed to Americans the very genius of their 
national institutions. 

But the history of human conduct shows nothing more 
certainly than that an idea may be both moving and 
powerful without being either clear or consistent. The 
history of American political idealism is but an added 
illustration of this. From the beginning we have been 
greatly stirred by the symbols of liberty, but we have 
given little thought to its essence. Certain elements, to be 
sure, stand out with eminence, yet none of them go to the 
marrow of the conception, even as it affects our practice. 
On the one hand, liberty has come to mean for us an 
exaggerated individualism—the pursuit of happiness car- 
ried to the extreme of do-as-you-please and mind-your- 
own-business. Jefferson’s aphorism, ‘‘that government is 
best which governs least,’ is the typical expression of 
this notion in political philosophy. On the other hand, 
liberty has been assumed to imply a social equality of 
citizen with citizen which all human organization is 
strenuous to deny. What we call our democracy is the 
current expression of this notion, socially represented by 
our willingness to ‘“‘mix,” as we say. Its noblest verbal 
embodiment is the great determination of Lincoln “that 
we here highly resolve that government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

The ambiguity of our thinking is reflected in our turbid 
history. I know of no more spectacular example of the 
blindness with which an idea can sere men’s minds to 
fact than in our own political career has issued from the 
assertion that ‘‘all men are born free and equal.” This, 
which seemed self-evident truth to our fathers, seems 
self-evident falsehood to us. Yet a great war, the War of 
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the Rebellion, was fought in the terrific effort to steep 
this lie into the blood of Nature. North and South alike, 
in that war, fought in the name of liberty; yet neither 
understood the thing. The liberty for which the North 
contended was the social liberty represented by a fictitious 
human equality; the liberty for which the South fought 
was the freedom to realize equally fictitious individual 
rights. 

In less spectacular, though perhaps not less momentous 
ways, the same see-saw is apparent in our economic and 
social life. From the ‘‘squatter sovereign” to the “plu- 
tocrat,”’ from the boy bully to the flamboyant lechers of 
affinity unions, we are loud in our proclamations of in- 
dividual independence. On the other hand, no people 
more hoarsely vociferates vor populi, vox Dei, or more 
piously cants that the public sentiment is the wisdom of 
God. None of these fancies could endure, I am certain, 
were it not for the conviction, less conscious than deter- 
mined, that somehow the essence of liberty is interbound 
with them. We cannot forget that we are a nation founded 
in the faith of freedom, and it is to that faith that we will 
be true to the cost of every sanity. 

No one, I think, can comprehend American history 
without some feeling for the force with which the symbol 
of liberty appeals to the American mind; but it would be 
a rash man who should assert that in America, liberty, in 
any intelligible and definable form, has ever been realized. 
Indeed, the observer of our history might well sympathize 
with the aphorism of a shrewd student of the history of 
Florence: ‘‘The Florentines had in a very marked degree 
the sentiment of liberty, but the sentiment is often in 
inverse proportion to the possibility.” And for our own 
democracy, surely the thinking man will share something 
of the bitter contempt which Plato felt for the democracy 
of Athens—‘‘a charming form of government, full of 
variety and disorder, and dispensing a sort of equality to 
equals and unequals alike.” 

Democracies have their own special forms of tyranny, 
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not the least rancorous of which is the tyranny of a public 
sentiment called to support a liberty which the public does 
not comprehend. In the recently published report of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom to the American 
Association of University Professors occurs the following 
significant judgment: ‘‘Public opinion is at once the chief 
safeguard of a democracy, and the chief menace to the real 
liberty of the individual. It almost seems as if the danger 
of despotism eannot be wholly averted under any form of 
government. In a political autocracy there is no effective 
public opinion, and all are subject to the tyranny of the 
ruler; in a democracy there is political freedom, but there 
is likely to be a tyranny of public opinion.” 

If educated Americans so diagnose their own state, it 
is not surprising that foreigners coming from states governed 
by totally different conceptions, should be profoundly 
and disagreeably impressed by our servitude to the vor 
populi—by that justice of democratic states which is, says 
Aristotle, governed by a numerical, not by a qualitative 
principle. In a current pamphlet—Nordamerika und 
Deutschland—the famous historian, Eduard Meyer, says: 
“The cultivated German, from the moment when he 
lands on the quay of New. York until he leaves it again, 
feels himself under an unwonted sense of oppression, the 
yoke of ‘public opinion,’ which is exercised not only by the 
press, but also through all the forms of social life. His 
behaviour, his utterances are all controlled and dragged 
into publicity; he has no freedom of movement nor of 
opinion; it is surely the greatest problem of ‘the land of 
contrasts’ that the Americans regard themselves as a free 
people.” 

It is in no spirit of self-depreciation, but with real solici- 
tude that we should study such criticisms as these, asking 
ourselves whether indeed our vaunted freedom may not 
be the illusory thing which to Meyer it appears to be. 
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III. 


It is the common opinion of men, says Aristotle, that the 
basis of the democratic state is liberty, and that liberty 
can only be enjoyed in democracies. 

This judgment—true, doubtless, of the average Hellene 
of Aristotle’s day—can hardly be regarded as universal 
to-day. Certainly the expression just quoted from Eduard 
Meyer implies that in America essential liberty is absent. 
We know well that the Imperial German states of to-day 
are not democracies, and yet that they consider themselves 
free—free in a truer sense than that in which we are free. 
In an inquiry into the nature of liberty it behooves us to 
ask for the precise meaning which the Germans attach to 
liberty, especially when that meaning is so obviously 
contradistinguished from the meaning of liberty as under- 
stood by democrats, ancient and modern. 

In the pamphlet above cited Meyer says that the German 
and the Anglo-Saxon have diametrically opposite concep- 
tions of freedom and of the state. Now it is from the 
difference in the conception of the state that the different 
conceptions of freedom follow. If, therefore, we would 
understand the German conception of freedom, we must 
get it through an understanding of the German conception 
of the state. 

This is no simple idea. The oft-quoted phrase of 
Treitschke, ‘‘der Staat ist Macht,” is only one of its inter- 
pretations, and by no means a clear one; for while Treit- 
schke, no doubt, has political power chiefly in his eye, his 
is but one focalization out of many possible focalizations 
of a much more comprehensive philosophical idea. 

I refer to Hegel’s notion that the state is one living mind, 
—not figuratively, but literally, one living mind, the 
necessary and rational expression of nationality. It would 
be altogether false to Hegel’s genius to identify this mind 
which is the state with the “‘collective mind” of the French 
sociologists, much less with the “public sentiment” and 
‘popular sovereignty”? of American phrase. The mind 
which Hegel has in view is a definitely organized and logi- 
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cally articulate expression of reason, having a metaphysical 
unity of its own, as real, if not as comprehensive, as is the 
unity of the universe. The state is the rational expression 
of the nation, whose individual citizens it should rule as 
our human reason should rule our lesser faculties. From 
another point of view—the cosmic view—the state is an 
expression of the universal mind of the Absolute; it is 
a unity within the greater unity of the universe, com- 
prising within itself the lesser units which are its citizens. 
All of these—universe, state, citizen,—are essentially 
spiritual entities; but as the broader unities are the more 
spiritual, the state is a more spiritual thing than is the 
man whose civic being enters into it, and who is, therefore, 
in every sense a less worthy object than is the state. 

In such a system as this, where the reason of every 
citizen is subordinate to the reason of the state, where is 
liberty to be found? Hegel’s answer, and the answer of 
Germany, which has been drawn from Hegel, is simple. 
Liberty is never private; liberty is always public and 
collective. ‘‘The universal is bound up with the full 
freedom of the particular,’”’ is Hegel’s phrase, the only 
meaning of which must be that there is no freedom for 
the will of the individual save in its concord with the will 
of the state. Indeed, the essential quality of individuality, 
as we democrats conceive it, disappears altogether: the 
great man, the man of genius and apparent individuality is, 
in Hegel’s view, but ‘‘the mouthpiece and executor of his 
age’’—the more or less conscious voice and instrument of 
the national mind. 

This, in my opinion, is the essential and by all odds the 
most respectable form of the Germanic philosophy of the 
state. It is echoed, in varying intonation, by many 
succeeding writers. The Nietzschean and Treitschkean 
and Bernhardian effusions but represent the decline of 
this conception from that of a state mind whose rule is 
the rule of reason, to that of a state mind whose rule is 
the rule of appetite and force. The thing is more decently 
expressed by better thinkers. Hugo Miinsterberg puts it: 
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“In the German view the state is not for the individuals, 
but the individuals for the state. The ideal state unit 
which has existence only in the belief of the individuals is 
felt as higher and more important than those chance 
personalities which enter into it.’”’ And again: ‘‘The 
Anglo-Saxon system is controlled by the belief in the 
individual as such and the Teutonic ideals are bound by 
the belief in the overindividual soul.’”’ In the same vein 
and with the same intention, Professor Meyer tells us 
that the German state is ‘‘a living thing, set on high above 
all individuals.” 

It is obvious that the German conception of the state 
thus sketched is in reality as diametrically opposed to the 
conception of the state held by Americans, and with them 
by Frenchmen and Englishmen, as Professors Meyer and 
Miinsterberg say it is. It is obvious, too, that the German 
notion of liberty, flowing from the German notion of 
the state, is to the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon no liberty 
at all. We cannot say of a man who can exercise his will 
and reason only when they are in accord with a more 
authoritative will and reason, that he is a free man; we 
cannot regard that citizen whose highest activity is as 
mouthpiece or tool of the state, as a free citizen. 


But if freedom, in our sense, is foreign to German 
political ideals, may there not be compensation in other 
qualities which we miss,—if, indeed, our freedom is in 
itself desirable? Few will deny, I imagine, that there is, 
in some degree, such compensating virtue. Undoubtedly 
its expression is that ‘‘efficiency”’ which all nations to-day 
unite in envying the German. Efficiency in execution is 
the direct correlative of unity of purpose and simplicity of 
ends; and unity of purpose and simplicity of ends are 
exactly what a state of the German type is adapted to 
secure. 

The basis of such a state is not liberty (as Aristotle 
would have it for democratic states), but loyalty—the 
great virtue of feudalism. The institution of feudalism 
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was Germany’s first gift to European civilization. After 
the breakdown of the Roman Empire, the Germanic tribes 
which were Rome’s destroyers reorganized western Europe 
on the basis of feudal law; and the key to that law is the 
loyalty of vassal to suzerain. A man’s security, in the 
feudal system, lay in being some other man’s man, and in 
being true to that other man; personal dependence, not 
personal independence, is the structural principle. There 
is no direct relation of the individual to the law, as in the 
Roman system, but only of the individual to the higher 
individual, up to the sovereign, who is himself supported, as 
is the capstone of an arch, by the hierarchical edifice to 
which he gives solidity. In Germany, France, and England, 
and even in Italy, this feudal law became the dominant 
feature of medieval states. It was broken in Italy by the 
Renaissance democracies, in England by the Magna Carta, 
in France by the Revolution; but it remains to this day the 
outstanding feature of the polity of those imperial German 
states from whose remote founders it first issued. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that the nub of what Western 
Europe calls Prussian militarism is feudalism pure and 
simple. And Hegel, in his conception of a hierarchical 
universe, of which the hierarchical state is only a lesser 
image and division, is, I believe, but speaking in philo- 
sophical terms the political meaning of German feudalism. 

Clearly, in such a state equality and the liberty which is 
associated with equality have no place. Its political 
principle is self-surrender, inequality, and its virtue is 
loyalty to a superior. There may be a kind of humani- 
tarlianism involved in the conception, the faith of the 
man in his master, but there is an utter destruction of that 
West European humanitarianism based on equality before 
the law and the faith of man in man. 

This, however, is not a condemnation of philosophical 
feudalism, if I may so term the German view; it is merely 
a definition of its difference from our own view. Surely 
we can never condemn such a polity if it be true, as so 
stout a Ghibelline as Dante affirmed and so stanch a 
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Ghibelline as Kaiser Wilhelm II vociferates, that the 
Empire is the visible expression of God’s will on earth. 
Dante’s noblest verse is that in which he sums up the 
spiritual unity of a feudal universe—E la sua volontate é 
nostra pace,—and I suppose that it could be only Satanic 
rebels who would care or dare to oppose the will of a divinely 
inspired empire. The one question which remains, if we 
accept, as many do, the feudal conception of the cosmop- 
olis, is as to the authenticity of the German inspiration,— 
or, to put it into more contemporary terms, the righteous 
superiority of German Kultur. 

IV. 

On this question even men who accept the Hegelian 
philosophy and acknowledge the supremacy of loyalty 
over liberty as the civic virtue, hold divergent views. 
But it is hardly a matter worth arguing. For it seems 
obvious that if you believe that God is the omnipotent 
suzerain of the universe, the event of Germany’s victory or 
defeat will prove whether the Kaiser is indeed the Lord’s 
most eminent feudatory,—for, as again Dante points out, 
trial by combat is the last determinant of justice in a 
feudal world: might is, as our German instructors have 
informed us, the proof of right, and military conquest a 
divine vindication of superiority. 

But my philosophy is opposed to this, and I would 
argue against the whole view, irrespective of Germany’s 
merits, of her successes or of her defeats. For the real 
question, as I see it, is not whether German culture is the 
culture providentially designed for all mankind, nor 
whether Germany is the providential instrument for its 
dissemination, but it is whether or not the German con- 
ception of the universe, and hence of polity, is true. I 
cannot believe that it is true. 

In the first place I do not believe that the universe is 
exclusively mental and spiritual; I think that it is in part 
material, and that this materiality is an essential condition 
of whatever spirituality it may possess. That is to say, 
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my philosophy is dualistic, or, as I should prefer to say, 
Platonic. Let us take the issue at its crux—the conditions 
of reason. Of all our mental and spiritual powers, reason 
is the most obviously mental and spiritual; and yet the 
whole exercise of reason is dependent upon the existence 
of material, or irrational, factors and situations into 
which reason introduces its own peculiar kind of order. 
To put the matter simply, reason acts through judgments. 
A judgment is always a decision between possible alternates 
—the rational and the irrational consequences of a situa- 
tion. Without judgment, without choice, we could have 
no reason; and this means that the existence of reason is 
directly conditioned by the existence of the irrational— 
which is Plato’s and my conception of the material. It 
means further that rational choice is always a free choice, 
and indeed that the essence of freedom is the power to 
make a rational choice.! 

It is to the great credit of Dante and the medizvalists 
that they recognized this truth. For them freedom was 
no matter of libertine impulse; it was the gift of reason. 
“Free choice is free judgment in matters of will,” is Dante’s 
phrase, and this freedom of judgment he regarded as the 
greatest gift conferred by God upon the human race. 
The difficulty of the medizwval view—a difficulty which 
was never solved— is the reconciliation of bona fide choice 
with thoroughgoing foreordination. 

If what has just been said about the fundamental con- 





1] say this in full consciousness of the phrase “rational necessity ’’—a phrase 
which is wholly unfortunate in so far as it has been made the support of a 
theory of logical bondage. For rational determinism is in no sense analogous 
to physical or mechanical determinism: it is, in fact, an opposite quality. 
Rational necessity is fundamentally only respect for truth; it is a valuation 
of true judgments or decisions in preference to false judgments and decisions, 
and it is determination with respect to this valuation. If there were no 
alternatives involved, the word ‘‘necessity”’ would itself be meaningless (as 
essentially it is when applied to mechanical situations, which are without 
alternative outcomes until restated in ideal terms). Reason, therefore, is 
fundamentally based upon free choice in a situation presenting real alter- 
natives; or, otherwise put, the essence of true freedom is rational choice, 
which is rational determinism. 
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dition of reason be true, its implications with reference to 
states are not far to seek. Reason consists in free choice 
as between real alternatives; the existence of reason, there- 
fore, rests upon the existence of conflicting possibilities. 
Reason within a state—no more than reason in human 
affairs generally—cannot exist except among a citizenship 
endowed with the power of free choice; an utterly ‘‘effi- 
cient’’ state can be neither rational nor free; the first 
condition of a reign of reason is a reign of freedom. 

This is the first point in regard to political reason: that 
it can only exist in states whose citizens are free. But 
there is a second characteristic of almost equal pertinency 
to the times. This is the essential detachment of reason. 
Reason is conditioned by a material situation, but it is 
not itself material. It is essentially a condition of with- 
drawal from the material and the physical. We ‘“‘stop to 
think,” as we say; and the whole art of rational living is 
the cultivation of the power to withdraw from action for 
the sake of thinking. The main portion of our active 
life is a social life; but reason is mainly anti-social, individ- 
ual, in character. It is a notorious fact that men reason 
least when their activities are most collective; the re- 
sponsibilities of reason are far more with the closet scholar 
than with the orator of the forum; even generals are bomb- 
proofed when they plan their battles. Men act most 
efficiently for the accomplishment of determined ends 
when they act in groups, but they think most effectively 
when they think in severalty. The history of civilization, 
with its Plato, Archimedes, Galileo, Copernicus, and the 
rest, is loud in this asseveration. The den may have and 
does have its fallacies, but they are fallacies of logic, not 
of temperament, as are those of the forum and the rostrum. 

The truth is that a state in which the will and desire to 
act is controlled by collectivist purpose, and not by free 
choice, is only an organized—and hence an especially 
dangerous—mob. The mob mind, no matter how com- 
plexly organized, is inferior to the individual mind, than 
which it is infinitely less rational. The excellences of 
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mind (as history shows) develop in detachment from 
affairs, in the acquisition of what we call mental perspective, 
and not in social absorption. Individual detachment no 
less than individual liberty is requisite to all realization of 
ideal values. 

If reason possesses the characteristics which I have 
assigned to it—free judgment and detachment from action, 
i. é., liberty and individualism,—it follows inevitably that 
reason must be sought not n collectivistic states, but in 
democratical states, where liberty and individualism are 
prized. It follows, too, that such a metaphysical entity 
as the ‘‘overindividual state” of Professor Miinsterberg or 
the ‘‘living being set high above individuals” of Professor 
Meyer is a rational monstrosity; and I cannot but feel that 
it is just this monstrosity which drives the non-Teutonic 
world to its present horror of the German state machine. 
There is in this machine’s hugely brutal operation some- 
thing at once fascinating and terrible, and, as with all 
terrible fascinations, something inhuman. To eall it 
superhuman is quite in the Germanic vogue, but to men 
reared in the humanitarian school there is nothing com- 
plimentary in the epithet: the Ubermensch can never be 
less than unlovely and ogreish. 

Prussian militarism is not, in my view, a thing of arms 
and munitions; it is a point of vew. <A while back I said 
that it is a modern expression of medieval feudalism. 
I will now add that it is feudalism despiritualized and 
imbruted by the superposition of a conception of the state 
in which true reason and hence true humanity have no 
part. No one, I trust, will regard this condemnation of a 
theory of the state as a condemnation of the German 
people nor even entirely of the German state; for no state, 
whether autocracy or democracy, is perfect of its type; 
and this is obviously true of Germany, which contains 
many elements of democracy, wherein, as I believe, are 
to be found the sources of the true greatness of the German 
people. But the essential character of an ‘‘overindividual 
state”? and an ‘‘overindividual national mind”’ seems to 
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me, both in its conception and in its present fruits, nothing 
short of damnable. 
V. 

In this criticism of the anti-democratical state I have 
tried to lay the foundations for a proper estimate of what 
should constitute the true democracy,—not such a democ- 
racy as we have in our United States of to-day, to the 
flaws and weaknesses of which no man is more willing to 
confess than am I, but such a democracy as we would 
have our state to be, could we reconstruct it according to 
the true principles of rational liberty. 

It is a fact we cannot blink that historically democracies 
have been short-lived. Their equilibrium is unstable and 
likely to be ephemeral. This follows, inevitably perhaps, 
from the slothfulness of human nature; men do not cherish 
the responsibilities of thought, especially of rational 
thinking. It is much easier to act under command than 
to command, much easier to act than to think; the herd 
follows the leader because this is the path of least psychical 
resistance, and the ever-pressing peril of democracies is the 
willingness of the citizenry to become a led herd, to 
degenerate into an undisciplined mob. To many minds 
such an undisciplined mob is a more revolting spectacle than 
is the mechanically organized mob-soul of the autocratic 
state, and the bad democracy seems to be the worst of 
states. But here I am inclined to stand with Plato to 
the extent, at least, of maintaining that of all evil states 
the evil democracy is the least evil, and for the very reason 
that it is the least efficient. 

But what of the good democracy? Plato regarded it 
as the least good of good states,—but on this I must part 
company with the ancient. I am willing enough to 
concede that the good democracy is less efficient than 
the good autocracy or oligarchy; but efficiency I cannot 
regard as the measure of goodness. Efficiency means only 
instrumentality; it is an agency, not an end; and in political 
institutions it happens to be an instrument whose perfec- 
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tion defeats the proper ends of democratic states, as we 
see too often in our own “‘well oiled”’ politics. The proper 
ends of democracy are that law and justice which express 
the liberty of reason. These are not expressions of per- 
fection, but of imperfection; they are not the products of 
concord, but of conflict; and their continued existence is 
dependent upon the continuation of the conflicts of which 
they are the partial, but never complete, harmonizations. 

To put it quite shortly, justice, which represents the 
exercise of reason, and law, which represents a body of 
rational judgments, are both definable only in terms of 
irreconcilable conflicts. And democracies, which depend 
for their existence upon the exercise of reason by the 
individual citizens, are only possible where some degree 
of strife, some internal discord, prevails. I make no doubt 
but that this is what was in the background of Lincoln’s 
mind when he said, “‘It has long been a grave question 
whether any government not too strong for the liberties 
of its people, can be strong enough to maintain its existence 
in great emergencies.’’ History is not reassuring on this 
point, for the democracies of Athens and Rome and 
Florence were all too fleeting; and it would be arrogance 
and senselessness for us to assume any necessary superiority 
of rational resourcefulness over the men of these great cities. 

How then shall we save our state and its ideals? Is a 
truly democratic liberty possible? Organization for mate- 
rial interests is essential to human society; yet organization 
of ideal interests is ruinous. Can we maintain the one 
and avoid the other? It is through ideality that we 
create, and if there is any primary right of man it is surely 
the right of the individual to create—to be something 
more than the voice and mouthpiece of others. 

If a mean is to be found anywhere between the material 
necessity for collective action and the ideal necessity for 
individual thought, it will be found, I conceive, by way 
of the clearer conception of law and justice. In one of 
the most brilliant pamphlets which the war has called 
forth—The War and Religion—Alfred Loisy says: ‘‘ What 
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mankind yearns for in our time is an ideal of healthy 
freedom and real justice. It desires that force shall be 
utilized no longer to create laws, but that law shall regulate 
the use of force.” Law, in the state, is the equivalent of 
self-control in the individual; justice is the equivalent of 
the restraint of reason and the love of truth. Liberty, 
which with the Greeks we must define as a mean between 
license and slavery, can exist only in states where the 
individual intelligences are eternally alert; hence, where 
there are real problems, involving real issues and real 
frictions of man with man. Liberty is the delicate equilib- 
rium of life, and like all life it is a state of individual souls. 
The moment individuals are subjected to collectivist 
ideals, the state becomes mechanical and monstrous; on 
the other hand, the moment law and justice become un- 
critically institutionalized, the democracy becomes deca- 
dent. 

In Justinian’s Digest there is a definition of justice, 
quoted from Ulpian, which to my mind goes to the very 
heart of true statecraft: Justitia est constans et perpetua 
voluntas jus suum cuique tribuendi. Justice is a ‘‘con- 
stant and perpetual will’’—justice is an unfailing hold 
upon the mental powers of thought and determination, 
an eternal alertness of the reason. It could not be better 
put; and I would only add to Ulpian’s qualification that 
this eternally vigilant will should be directed not only to 
“‘rendering to each his due,’’ but to defending in and for 
each his right. 

I have stated my reasons for believing that this will, 
which is the essence of justice and hence of the liberty of 
states, is possible of cultivation only in democracies. But 
I have not shown that it is long possible there; nor am I 
sure that it is so. In the United States to-day I seem to 
see a petty efficiency prized over liberty, party loyalty over 
justice, subservience to mob expression over the exercise 
of individual reason. These, I believe, are symptoms of 

deep and biting disease. And for its cure I can conceive 
ae other agency than the personal inspiration of personal 
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thought, that inspiration for which Socrates so greatly 
stood in the days of Pericles. Mordantly ironical, piti- 
lessly just, indifferent to all save truth, Socrates allowed 
no weakness of sentiment or frailty of feeling to withstay 
his probing. He spared none save the intellectually dead- 
Hither and thither he went, stinging the lethargic souls of 
men, and leaving them to writhe with their problems. It 
was the ruin of the narrow efficiency of tyrants, but it was 
the salvation of that liberty of the reason which is the 
fountain of all liberty. The Athenian democracy put 
Socrates to death,—yes, but it was a death which was the 
suicide of the democracy, while for Socrates it was only 
the gateway to the city of truth. 


HartLEY B. ALEXANDER. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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THE LIMITS OF EFFECTIVE LEGAL ACTION. 
ROSCOE POUND. 


STUDENT of the political institutions of republican 
Rome is continually impelled to wonder how any peo- 
ple could carry on a great government under a system in- 
volving so much division of authority, so many vetos, so 
many collegiate magistracies, and so complex a system of 
checks. In less degree as one studies the British constitu- 
tion, as it was in the last century, the unwritten constitu- 
tion, the government by custom and precedent, the respect 
for traditional lines between authorities and magistracies 
with large potentialities of theoretical jurisdiction, he can 
but wonder how an empire could be governed in such loose 
fashion. Evenour American separation of powers and local 
self governments as they existed in full vigor in the last cen- 
turies nowadays awaken similar reflections in the student of 
political science. And it must be noted that the Roman 
system was only possible among a homogeneous, law-abid- 
ing people, living a simple life, and broke down in the 
heterogeneous, undisciplined, luxurious world-state of the 
Roman empire. Likewise the British system shows signs 
of great strain under the unwonted conditions of the pres- 
ent century, and our own worked much better in rural, 
agricultural, pioneer America of the nineteenth century than 
in the urban, industrial America of to-day. 

What is true of political institutions is no less true of 
legal institutions. One can but marvel how the Roman law 
of Cicero’s time, with its crude enforcing agencies, its crude 
methods of reviewing decisions, its crude methods of in- 
structing tribunals as to the law, could ever have maintained 
itself, much less have developed into a law of the world. 
It could not have done so, indeed, except among a disci- 
plined, homogeneous people, zealous to know the law and to 
obey it. For when men demand little of law, and enforce- 
ment of law is but enforcement of the ethical minimum 
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necessary for the orderly conduct of society, enforcement 
of law involves few difficulties. All but the inevitable 
anti-social residuum can understand the simple program 
and obvious purposes of such a legal system, and enforce- 
ment requires nothing more than a strong and reasonably 
stable political organization. On the other hand, when 
men demand much of law, when they seek to devolve 
upon it the whole burden of social control, when they seek 
to make it do the work of the home and of the church, 
enforcement of law comes to involve many difficulties. 
Then few can comprehend the whole field of the law, nor 
can they do so at one glance. The purposes of the legal 
system are not all upon the surface, and it may be that 
many whose nature is by no means anti-social are out of 
accord with some or even with many of these purposes. 
Hence to-day, in the wake of ambitious social programs 
calling for more and more interference with every relation 
of life, dissatisfaction with law, criticism of legal and 
judicial institutions, and suspicion as to the purposes of the 
lawyer become universal. 

Complaint of non-enforcement begins, indeed, in primi- 
tive law, when political authority is weak and there are per- 
sons or groups in the community too masterful for the 
nascent state to control effectively. This situation does 
not wholly disappear. Even to-day there are groups which 
at times prove able to over-awe administrative authorities 
and to thwart the equal administration of justice. But in 
general the causes of non-enforcement of law in modern 
times are more complex. To-day, for the most part, they 
grow out of over-ambitious plans to regulate every phase 
of human action by law, they are involved in continual 
resort to law to supply the deficiencies of other agencies 
of social control, they spring from attempts to govern by 
means of law things which in their nature do not admit of 
objective treatment and external coercion. 

Whatever ideas jurists may entertain as to law-mak- 
ing, at present the layman’s philosophy of law-making is 
voluntaristic. The layman believes that law may be made. 
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He believes that law is a product of the will of the law- 
maker. Accordingly, whenever he wills something that he 
would like to see enforced upon his neighbor, he essays 
to make law freely. We may grant that there is some- 
thing to be said for the layman’s views as to law- 
making as a needed reaction from the theories of legisla- 
tive and juristic futility which prevailed in the nineteenth 
century. We may grant, if you will, that jurists would do 
well to acquire some part of the modern faith in the effi- 
cacy of conscious effort. Very likely if the lawyer were 
to acquire something of the layman’s voluntaristic theory 
of law-making, and the layman to absorb some of the 
lawyer’s reliance upon finding law and skepticism as to mak- 
ing law, it might be a useful exchange. But that is another 
story. The point for our present purpose is that the great 
activity of modern legislatures has made enforcement of 
law an acute problem. It has compelled us to turn to all 
manner of new enforcing agencies, such as inspectors, 
boards and commissions, while at the same time putting 
a severe strain upon our old enforcing agencies. In the 
past we have been much concerned with the abstract jus- 
tice of legal rules but have been concerned little or not at 
all as to their enforcement. To-day we are almost willing 
to throw over our hard-won justice according to law in 
order to bring about speedy and vigorous application of 
new types of rules securing new interests. For example, 
modern statutes setting up public service commissions or 
industrial commissions very generally reject the common- 
law rules of evidence. Not only this but some of them, at 
least as interpreted, seem to require commissions to found 
their awards upon testimony which no common-law court 
would regard as a sufficient basis for judicial action. 
Again we are reverting in some degree to the crude methods 
of rough-and-ready adjustment of controversies imposed on 
primitive law by the desire for peace at any price. We 
have to go back to the tariffs of compositions in primi- 
tive codes, to such provisions of the beginnings of law as 
the ‘“‘for every nail a shilling”? of Ethelbert’s dooms, to 
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find an example of mechanical valuings in advance such 
as form the staple of modern workmen’s compensation 
acts. But our enforcing machinery, staggering under a 
heavy burden as it is, was not equal to the task of speedy 
ascertainment of an exact reparation in every case under 
a novel theory of liability. In other words, the problem 
how to enforce the law is closely connected with the ques- 
tion how far all that we style law and seek to give effect 
as law is capable of enforcement; and when we look into 
the history of the subject we soon come to see that much 
of this problem of enforcing law is in reality a problem 
of the intrinsic limitations upon effective legal action. 

On other occasions I have sought to generalize certain 
phenomena of legal history by referring the develop- 
ment of law to four stages and suggesting a fifth stage as 
the one upon which we are now entering. The first of 
these stages may be called primitive law. In this stage 
the religious, the moral and the legal are undifferentiated. 
Law plays a minor part in social control, seeking only to 
keep the peace by affording some peaceable substitute for 
private war. In this stage the state is relatively feeble. 
The significant social organizations are not political. Kin- 
ship is the tie that binds and men are united by the bond 
of common descent rather than of territorial association. 
The law, seeking to keep the peace among groups of kin- 
dred, which are the units of primitive legal systems, must 
proceed cautiously. Just as in an industrial dispute to-day 
we seek peace at any price and resort to all manner of 
indirect pressure to induce the disputants to arbitrate and 
thus save the public peace at whatever sacrifice of justice, 
so primitive law proceeded indirectly to induce households 
and clans to arbitrate and was content if it averted private 
war. In the same way the arbitrators in an industrial dis- 
pute to-day must make a decision that will go down, and 
are more anxious to make concessions than to apply princi- 
ples or to do even justice. ‘Uhus in primitive law the limits 
of effective legal action were a problem of the first impor- 
tance. In common phrase, it was always a serious question 
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how far law could ‘‘get by.’”’? Abstract justice could never 
be the first consideration. Instead, while law was strug- 
gling to establish itself alongside of religion and the internal 
discipline of the household and the clan as an agency of 
social control, it was first necessary to consider how far 
the law could interpose effectively in preventing self-help 
and keeping the peace. If the law sought to do too much, 
futile efforts at enforcement but endangered the peace which 
law sought to maintain at all events. Thus a great deal of 
primitive law is purely hortatory. Instead of commanding, 
it exhorts and persuades. In the Anglo-Saxon laws, the 
king continually calls upon his people as Christians to keep 
the peace better than they have been wont. Only rarely 
does he threaten that he and his thanes will arm and ride 
to the community where a strong-willed and wrong-headed 
group of kinsmen defy his dooms. Often the law in this 
stage appeals to religion, as to-day we appeal to the public 
spirit of the disputants in case of a strike. The old Irish 
law could only say that if a chief allowed departure from 
the sound usages laid down from of old, he would bring 
bad weather upon his country. In the laws of Manu the 
threats of the law are spiritual, not temporal. Indeed 
outlawry, the first great weapon of the law, was borrowed 
from the armory of religion, where it bore the name of 
excommunication. 

A second stage of legal development may be called 
the strict law. In this stage law has definitely prevailed as 
the everyday regulative agency in society. Moreover, it 
has gone beyond the primitive idea of keeping the peace 
at any cost and seeks to do justice by affording remedies 
to those who have suffered injury. But fear of arbitrary 
exercise of the power of granting and applying these reme- 
dies produces a system of strict law. The ends sought 
are certainty and uniformity in the decision of controver- 
sies and these ends are attained through rule and form. 
The cases in which the tribunal will interfere and the way 
in which it will interfere are defined in an utterly hard 
and fast manner. The rules are wholly inflexible. In 
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this stage law and morals are sharply differentiated. The 
law regards nothing but conformity or want of conformity 
to its rules; the moral aspect of a situation, the moral 
aspect of conduct, are thought to be indifferent. Such was 
the jus strictum of the Roman republic, and such was the 
common law before the rise of the Court of Chancery. 
This stage of legal development raises no problems of 
enforcement of law. It requires no consideration of the 
limits of effective legal action. The law does not attempt 
to cover the whole field of human relations and of human 
conduct. It is content to deal with direct and forcible in- 
terference with interests of personality, with direct inter- 
ference with property and possession, and with enforcement 
of a few of the staple transactions of economic life, when 
entered into in solemn form. Here the exigencies of rule 
and form alone prescribe limits. The neglect of enforce- 
ment of law, as a fundamental problem of legal science, 
is largely to be traced to the circumstance that our classi- 
cal legal writings in all systems take their ideas of law from 
this stage. 

In a third stage of legal development, represented at 
Rome by the classical period (from Augustus to the third 
century), in our law by the rise of the Court of Chancery 
and establishment of equity, and in the civil law by the 
modernizing of the Roman law under the theory of a law 
of nature in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there 
is an infusion into the law of purely moral ideas from with- 
out. At Rome the Stoic philosophy, in England the ethical 
ideas of chancellors who were not common-law lawyers, 
in Continental Europe the philosophical ideas of political 
and juristic writers upon the law of nature were resorted 
to as liberalizing agencies, so that duty was put in place 
of remedy, reason was relied upon rather than strict rule, 
and attempt was made to identify the legal with the moral. 
In this stage the individual human being, as the moral unit, 
becomes also the legal unit. In all legal systems its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is the idea that the legal must 
be made to coincide at every point with the moral—that 
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a moral principle simply as such and for that reason is 
to be also a legal rule. Thus, in a well-known case in the 
Year Books, when counsel argued to the chancellor that 
some things were for the law, and for some there was a 
subpcena in chancery, and some other things were but be- 
tween a man and his confessor, the archbishop who pre- 
sided over the tribunal thought it conclusive to answer 
that the law of his court was in no wise different from 
the law of God. 

Questions of the limits of effective legal action become 
important once more when the legal system enters upon 
this stage of the infusion of morals. For in the attempt 
to treat the moral as legal simply because it is moral, the 
law ambitiously seeks to deal with the whole field of human 
conduct; it seeks to regulate every feature of human rela- 
tions. Thus when the old Roman household had broken 
down and religion no longer sufficed to hold men to duties 
enjoined by piety and good morals, the Roman pretor 
sought to make legal duties out of gratitude, out of rever- 
ence for parents, and out of moral obligation toward 
those through whose bounty a slave had been manumitted. 
In the same way when the Reformation had taken away the 
coercive authority of the church and had put an end to 
its penitential system as an everyday means of social con- 
trol, the English chancellor, to use the language of Mait- 
land, ‘‘serewed up the standard of reasonableness to what 
many men would regard as an unreasonable height,” and 
exacted a degree of benevolent disinterestedness so ultra- 
ethical as to require the interposition of Parliament. Both 
Roman equity and English equity in their flowering time 
show this tendency to be ethical at the expense of what 
is practicable; to make over bargains to fit the views of 
the tribunal as to how they should have been made; to be 
officiously kind, as Lord Justice James put it, in carry- 
ing out what the tribunal thought was good for the parties, 
even if they had not done it themselves; to make their action 
depend on the ethical features of the complainant’s con- 
duct rather than the legal right of the complainant or the 
wrong done by his adversary. 
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Gradually the attempt to make law coincide with 
morals, to enforce over-high ethical standards and to make 
legal duties out of moral duties which are not sufficiently 
tangible to be made effective by legal means, remedied 
itself. Men soon perceived that it gave too wide a scope 
to magisterial discretion. For while legal rules are of 
general and absolute application, moral principles must be 
applied with reference to circumstances and individuals. 
Hence at first in this stage the administration of justice 
was too personal and therefore too uncertain. This over- 
wide magisterial discretion was corrected by a gradual 
fixing of rules and consequent stiffening of the legal sys- 
tem. Some moral principles, in their acquired character 
of legal principles, were carried out to logical consequences 
beyond what was practicable or expedient, so that a select- 
ing and restricting process became necessary and at length 
the principles became lost in a mass of somewhat arbitrary 
rules derived therefrom. Others were developed as mere 
abstractions, and thus were deprived of their purely moral 
character. In this way transition took place to the next 
stage. But note a significant feature of this transition. 
The tribunal no longer tells us that its law is not other 
than the law of God. It no longer seeks to add legal sanc- 
tion to the whole body of moral principles simply because 
they are moral. The legal field has again become a limited 
one, defined by rules, not an unlimited one capable of 
indefinite extension to cover all things within the reach of 
the moral zeal of the magistrate. 

We may call the fourth stage of legal development, 
which results from reaction from the identification of law 
and morals, the maturity of law. In this stage, which is rep- 
resented in both the great legal systems of the world by the 
nineteenth century, equality and security are the watch- 
words. To insure equality, the maturity of law insists upon 
certainty and consequently uponrules. To insure security, 
it insists upon property and contract as fundamental ideas. 
Thus in some measure it reverts to the methods of the 
strict law. What the latter sought through a system of 
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remedies it seeks through a system of individual rights. 
Where the former sought to achieve certainty through 
inflexible rules, it seeks the same end through logical rea- 
soning from fixed conceptions. In this stage also, as in the 
stage of the strict law, there is no need to trouble about the 
limits of effective legal action. Once more the law has a 
definite program, namely, to secure certain fundamental in- 
dividual interests by delimiting them and enforcing legal 
rights coincident with the interests so recognized and de- 
limited; and it is quite content to leave all other aspects of 
human conduct and all other human relations to such extra- 
legal agencies of social control as may be adapted to deal 
with them. 

Hence in the nineteenth-century period of maturity 
and stability, all jurists agreed in ignoring questions of 
enforcement. The analytical school, regarding law as the 
command of the sovereign, conceived that enforcement 
was no concern of the jurist. If law was not enforced, it 
meant simply that the executive machinery was at fault. 
The historical school, thinking of law as an expression of 
the experience of a people in administering justice or as an 
unfolding in that experience of a metaphysical principle 
of justice, likewise held all questions of enforcement to 
be irrelevant. For the very existence of a rule of the 
common law showed that it was efficacious, and as to legis- 
lation, the historical jurist conceived that it attempted to 
make what could only be found, and hence was futile any- 
way. To the philosophical school there was but one ques- 
tion, namely, was the rule of law abstractly just? If so, 
they conceived it had a sufficient basis in its inherent justice 
and that the appeal to the conscience made by its accord 
with abstract and ideal justice must insure its efficacy in 
practice. Such ideas persisting into a period of legal ex- 
pansion and copious law-making have much to do with the 
divergence between the law in the books and the law in 
action which is so marked in this country to-day. 

I have already suggested that the maturity of law has 
much in common with the stage of the strict law. In con- 
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sequence a certain opposition between law and morals de- 
velops once more, and just as the neglect of the moral 
aspects of conduct in the stage of strict law required the 
legal revolution, through infusion of lay moral ideas into 
law, which we call the stage of equity or natural law, so the 
neglect of the moral worth of the individual and of his 
elaim to a complete moral and social life, involved in the 
insistence upon property and contract in the maturity of 
law, are requiring a similar revolution through the absorp- 
tion into the law of ideas developed in the social sciences. 
Thus, as the strict law and the maturity of law are com- 
parable in many ways, so the stage of equity or natural law 
and the stage of legal development upon which we are 
entering have much in common. 

Compare, for example, the legislative limitations upon 
freedom of contract which are becoming so common to-day, 
with the limitations imposed upon contract by the chan- 
cellor. The common law enforced a penal bond, the 
chancellor enjoined enforcement beyond the actual damage. 
The common law enforced the condition of a mortgage 
according to the agreement of the parties; the chancellor 
allowed redemption after the condition had become abso- 
lute. The common law allowed men of full age and 
capacity to make their own bargains; the chancellor would 
not suffer a debtor to clog his equity of redemption and 
made over bargains for impecunious heirs and reversioners. 
Thus equity insisted on moral conduct on the part of 
creditors and lenders. ‘To-day we insist on social conduct 
on the part of owners and employers. But this is only 
another way of putting the same thing. For a season 
society extends to certain classes a protection against 
themselves in order to secure the social interest in the full 
moral and social life of every individual. Again, just as 
equity restrained the unconscientious exercise of legal 
rights and legal powers, the legislation of to-day is limiting 
the power of an owner to dispose of his property, in order 
to secure the interests of those who are dependent upon him. 
The power of the legal owner of the family home was first 
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to be restricted. But to-day more than one jurisdiction 
restricts the power of the husband to mortgage the house- 
hold furniture bought with his own money and legally his, 
or to assign his own wages, earned by his own toil. Again, 
the present, like the stage of equity or natural law, is, in 
comparison with the maturity of law and the strict law, a 
period of reversion to lawless justice. The certainty of 
law, of which we were so confident in the last century, is 
no longer assured. Many parts of the law are in a state 
of flux. Experiments of all sorts are in the air, and all 
manner of administrative tribunals, proceeding summarily 
upon principles yet to be defined are acquiring jurisdiction 
at the expense of the courts. The rising Court of Chancery, 
the King’s Council, the Star Chamber, the Court of Re- 
quests, and all the administrative organs of justice in 
Tudor and Stuart England, have their analogies in twen- 
tieth century America. The sixteenth century serjeant 
at law who complained that the chancellor set aside the law 
of the king’s court because he was not acquainted with 
the common law, neither with the goodness thereof, would 
sympathize with complaints that may be heard at the meet- 
ing of any state bar association to-day. 

Thus once more the law has an ambitious program of 
covering the whole range of human relations. Once more 
we have faith in the efficacy of effort to do things by law. 
As the chancellor would have the law of his court in no 
wise different from the law of God, and hence sought to 
make all moral duties into legal duties, so to-day the law- 
maker would protect all the wider human interests which 
are clamoring for recognition by putting legal rules behind 
them and would enact into law everything which an enlight- 
ened social program indicates as a desirable ideal. Accord- 
ingly we begin to hear complaint that laws are not enforced 
and the forgotten problem of the limitations upon effective 
legal action once more becomes acute. Complaint of non- 
enforcement of law is nothing new. It is as old as the law 
and has been heard in this country from the beginning. 
But it is significant that in America such complaint has been 
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heard chiefly in connection with the extravagant transla- 
tions of Puritanical ideas of conduct into penal codes, 
known as blue laws, and the voluminous social legislation of 
to-day. It is significant also that the world over such com- 
plaint has been heard chiefly in periods when the law was 
seeking ambitiously to over the whole field of social con- 
trol, or in transitions to such periods. It is not an accident 
that the problem of application and enforcement of law 
has come to be regarded as the central one in the legal 
science of Continental Europe. If Anglo-American jurists 
are still thrashing the old straw of disputes as to the nature 
of law we must not be deceived. Those who must keep 
their eyes upon the law in action are discussing application 
and enforcement no less than the jurists of Europe. Such 
non-legal volumes as the proceedings of the Association for 
Labor Legislation and of the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections tell the true tale of the significant 
question for the legal science of to-day. It is not a mere 
academic exercise therefore to set forth analytically the 
limitations inherent in administration of justice according 
to law, which preclude the complete securing through law 
of all interests which ethical considerations or social ideals 
indicate as proper to be secured. 

One set of limitations grows out of the difficulties in- 
volved in ascertainment of the facts to which legal rules 
are to be applied. This is one of the oldest and most stub- 
born problems of the administration of justice. In primi- 
tive law there was the danger that debate over the facts 
would take the form of the very private war which the 
law was seeking to put down. Hence the law sought to 
settle the facts by some mechanical device—by ordeal, or 
casting lots, or even battle by champions—in other words, 
by some conclusive test that involved no element of personal 
judgment on the part of the magistrate and could not be 
challenged for partiality. The strict law relied on pro- 
cedural forms for the same reason. Forms prevented dis- 
pute. The form was fixed and notorious. Men’s ideas 


might differ as to whether there was something novel, 
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called a substantial right, contained in or behind the form, 
and if so, as to what it was. But the form allowed no 
scope for such disputes, and in the beginnings of a legal 
system as well as in the primitive stage, a chief end is to 
avoid dispute. In any age or in any place where men are 
inclined on slight provocation to take the righting of 
wrongs into their own hands, the law that hesitates is lost. 
In time the legal system develops a rational mode of trial. 
Yet trial by jury was at first purely mechanical. And while 
we should not agree with the Year Books speaking from the 
days of verdicts on the common knowledge of the vicinage 
that a man’s intent or a woman’s age cannot be ascertained 
by legal trial, the exigencies of trial by jury impose many 
limitations upon legal securing of important interests. 
For example, the law is often criticised because it does not 
protect against purely subjective mental suffering except 
as it accompanies or is incident to some other form of 
injury and within disputed limits even then. There are 
obvious difficulties of proof in such cases. False testimony 
as to mental suffering may be adduced easily and is very 
hard to detect. Hence the courts, constrained by the 
practical problem of proof to fall short of the requirements 
of the logical system of rights of personality, have looked to 
see whether there has been some bodily impact or some 
wrong infringing some other interest which is objectively 
demonstrable, and have put nervous injuries which leave no 
bodily record and purely mental injuries in the same 
category. 

Another set of limitations grows out of the intangible- 
ness of duties which morally are of great moment but 
legally defy enforcement. I have spoken already of futile 
attempts of equity at Rome and in England to make moral 
duties of gratitude or disinterestedness into duties enforce- 
able by courts. In modern law not only duties of care for 
the health, morals and education of children, but even 
truancy and incorrigibility are coming under the super- 
vision of juvenile courts or courts of domestic relations. 
But note that the moment these things are committed to 
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courts administrative agencies have to be invoked to make 
the legal treatment effective. Probation officers, boards of 
children’s guardians and like institutions at once develop. 
Moreover one may venture to doubt whether such insti- 
tutions or any that may grow out of them will ever take the 
place of the old-time interview between father and son in 
the family woodshed by means of which the intangible 
duties involved in that relation were formerly enforced. 

A third set of limitations grows out of the subtlety 
of modes of seriously infringing important interests which 
the law would be glad to secure effectively if it might. 
Thus grave infringements of individual interests in the 
domestic relations by tale-bearing or intrigue are often 
too intangible to be reached by legal machinery. Our law 
has struggled hard with this difficulty. But the result of 
our action on the case for criminal conversation and alien- 
ation of affections, which long ago excited the ridicule of 
Thackeray, do not inspire confidence nor does the sole 
American precedent for enjoining a defendant from flirt- 
ing with the plaintiff’s wife assure a better remedy. So 
also with the so-called right of privacy. The difficulties 
involved in tracing injuries to their source and in fitting 
cause to effect compels some sacrifice of the interests of 
the retiring and the sensitive. 

A fourth set of limitations grows out of the inapplic- 
ability of the legal machinery of rule and remedy to many 
phases of human conduct, to many important human re- 
lations and to some serious wrongs. One example may be 
seen in the duty of husband and wife to live together and 
the claim of each to the society and affection of the other. 
Formerly, so far as the husband was concerned, our legal 
system secured this interest in three ways, namely, by a 
marital privilege of restraint and correction, by a suit for 
restitution of conjugal rights, and by a writ of habeas 
corpus directed to one who harbored the wife apart from 
her husband. But the privilege of restraint and correction 
is incompatible with the individual interests of personality 
of the wife and is no longer recognized. The suit for 
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restitution of conjugal rights, in origin an ecclesiastical 
institution for the correction of morals, sanctioned by ex- 
communication, has long been practically inefficacious and 
is now obsolete. And the writ of habeas corpus may now 
be used only when the wife is detained from the husband 
against her will. To-day this interest has no sanction be- 
yond morals and the opinion of the community. This was 
true also in the classical Roman law, and in modern coun- 
tries ruled by the Roman law, as in those that are ruled by 
the common law, the chief security for the interest of 
husband and wife in the marital relation is simply the moral 
sense of the community. So little has been achieved in 
practice by the husband’s actions against third parties who 
infringe this interest, tested in the law by centuries of 
experience, that the courts have instinctively proceeded with 
caution in giving them to the wife by analogy in order to 
make the law logically complete. 

Law secures interests by punishment, by prevention, 
by specific redress and by substitutional redress; and the 
wit of man has discovered no further possibilities of 
judicial action. But punishment has of necessity a very 
limited field and to-day is found applicable only to en- 
force absolute duties imposed to secure general social 
interests. The scope of preventive relief is necessarily 
narrow. In the case of injuries to reputation, injuries 
to the feelings and sensibilities—to the ‘‘ peace and comfort 
of one’s thoughts and emotions’’—the wrong is ordinarily 
complete before any preventive remedy may be invoked, 
even if other difficulties were not involved. Specific redress 
is only possible in case of possessory rights and of certain 
acts involving purely economic advantages. A court can 
repossess a plaintiff of Blackacre, but it cannot repossess 
him of his reputation. It can make a defendant restore 
a unique chattel, but it cannot compel him to restore the 
alienated affections of a wife. It can constrain a defendant 
to perform a contract to convey land, but it cannot constrain 
him to restore the peace of mind of one whose privacy has 
been grossly invaded. Hence in the great majority of cases 
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substitutional redress by way of money damages is the only 
resource and this has been the staple remedy of the law at all 
times. But this remedy is palpably inadequate except 
where interests of substance are involved. The value of a 
chattel, the value of a commercial contract, the value of use 
and occupation of land—such things may be measured in 
money. On the other hand attempt to reach a definite 
measure of actual money compensation for a broken limb is 
at least difficult; and valuation of the feelings, the honor, 
the dignity of an injured person is downright impossible. 
We try to hide the difficulty by treating the individual 
honor, dignity, character and reputation, for purposes of 
the law of defamation, as assets, and Kipling has told us 
what the Oriental thinks of the result. ‘‘Is a man sad? 
Give him money, say the Sahibs. Is he dishonored? Give 
him money, say the Sahibs. Hath he a wrong upon his 
head? Give him money, say the Sahibs.”’ It is obvious 
that the Oriental’s point is well taken. But it is not so 
obvious what else the law may do. If, therefore, the law 
secures property and contract more elaborately and more 
adequately than it secures personality, it is not because the 
law rates the latter less highly than the former, but because 
legal mechinery is intrinsically well adapted to securing the 
one and intrinsically ill adapted to securing the other. 
Finally, a fifth set of limitations grows out of the 
necessity of appealing to individuals to set the law in motion. 
All legal systems labor under this necessity. But it puts a 
special burden upon legal administration of justice in an 
Anglo-American democracy. For our whole traditional 
polity depends on individual initiative to secure legal re- 
dress and enforce legal rules. It is true, the ultra individ- 
ualism of the common law in this connection has broken 
down. We no longer rely wholly upon individual prose- 
cutors to bring criminals to justice. We no longer rely 
upon private actions for damages to hold public service 
companies to their duties or to save us from adulterated 
food. Yet the possibilities of administrative enforcement 
of law are limited also, even if there were not grave ob- 
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jections to a general régime of administrative enforcement. 
For laws will not enforce themselves. Human beings 
must execute them, and there must be some motive setting 
the individual in motion to do this above and beyond the 
abstract content of the rule and its conformity to an ideal 
justice or an ideal of social interest. The Puritan conceived 
of laws simply as guides to the individual conscience. The 
individual will was not to be coerced. Every man’s con- 
science was to be the ultimate arbiter of what was right 
and wrong at the crisis of action. But as all men’s con- 
sciences were not enlightened, laws were proper to set men 
to thinking, to declare to them what their fellows thought 
on this point and that, and to afford guides to those whose 
consciences did not speak with assurance. Such a con- 
ception, suitable enough in a sparsely settled community 
of pioneers, is quite impossible in the crowded industrial 
community of to-day with its complex organization and 
clash of conflicting interests. Yet many still think of 
law after the Puritan fashion. One social reformer told 
us recently that the real function of law is to register the 
protest of society against wrong. Well, protests of society 
against wrong are no mean thing. But one may feel that 
a prophet rather than a law-maker is the proper mouth- 
piece for the purpose. It is said that Hunt, the agitator, 
appeared on one occasion before Lord Ellenborough at 
circuit, a propos of nothing upon the calendar, to make one 
of his harangues. After the Chief Justice had explained 
to him that he was not in a tribunal of general jurisdiction 
to inquire into every species of wrong throughout the 
kingdom but only in a court of assize and jail delivery to 
deliver the jail of that particular county, Hunt exclaimed, 
“But, my Lord, I desire to protest.”” ‘‘Oh, certainly,’ said 
Lord Ellenborough. ‘‘By all means. Usher! Take Mr. 
Hunt into the corridor and allow him to protest as much as 
he pleases.”” Our statute books are full of protests of 
society against wrong which are as efficacious for practical 
purposes as the declamations of Mr. Hunt in the corridor 
of Lord Ellenborough’s court. 
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Much advance has been making of late in the art of 
drafting legislation and in the study of comparative legis- 
lation. But in an age of legislative law-making much more 
is required. The life of law is in its enforcement. The 
common-law rule came into being through enforcement and 
application and the situations that brought about its exist- 
ence determine its life. The statutory rule, on the other 
hand, is made a priori. It is not necessarily a living rule 
when it is put upon the books. Occasion to apply it 
judicially may not arise till long afterward. Morever it is 
an abstract rule and the situation that led to its existence 
goes rather to its interpretation than to its validity as a 
rule. Hence it is not enough for the law-maker to study 
the form of the rule and the abstract justice of its content. 
He must study how far cases under the rule are susceptible 
of proof. He must study how far by means of his rule he 
may set up a tangible legal duty capable of enforcement 
objectively by legal sanctions. He must consider how far 
infringements of his rule will take on a palpable shape with 
which the law may deal effectively. He must study how 
far the legal machinery of rule and remedy is adapted to 
effect what he desires. Last and most of all he must study 
how to insure that someone will have a motive for invoking 
the machinery of the law to enforce his rule in the face of 
the opposing interests of others in infringing it. 


RoscoE Powunp. 
HARVARD LAw ScHOOL. 
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JOSIAH ROYCE—A PERSONAL IMPRESSION.! 
GEORGE H. MEAD. 


M* OWN response to Professor Royce in 1887-88 may, 
I think, be regarded as fairly typical of his appeal to 
many of the young men and women who found themselves 
caught in the speculative problem of the time. That 
problem had been fashioned in theology. Even those who 
were outside the churches had in the back of their minds the 
fundamental assumptions of the philosophy of the church: 
that the world was ordered by some personal purpose whose 
result was assured, while the successful results of the lives 
of individual men and women depended largely upon their 
willingness to fit into this rational moral purpose—that this 
purpose was bound in some way to realize the fullest devel- 
opment of their individual thought, culture, and character. 
The problems that intrigued us were still largely specu- 
lative. The social questions had not as yet become 
insistent, nor were we caught as yet in scientific implica- 
tions of these later years. We wished to be free to follow 
our individual thinking and feeling into an intelligent and 
sympathetic world without having to bow before incompre- 
hensible dogma or to anticipate the shipwreck of our in- 
dividual ends and values. We wanted full intellectual 
freedom and yet the conservation of the values for which 
had stood Church, State, Science, and Art. We came out 
of a narrow Scottish intuitional philosophy, that crystal- 
ized problems into dogmas, and paralysed thought; 
out of a puritan conception of life that standardized conduct 
by self-denials both passional and economic, and yet 
found in the business and social success which the commu- 
nity approved asort of guarantee of rightness with God and 
His universe. Emerson had represented for us a mood 





1 Read at a meeting in commemoration of Josiah Royce held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago November 22, 1916. 
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rather than a method, and only irritated our thirst for a 
doctrine which would let us think without barriers and still 
do God’s service in a world of moral order. 

We had the docile attitude of those who had received 
their culture and science from abroad, and out of whose 
democratic achievements had arisen no thought or act 
that could measure up to those of Europe. Politically 
we might think ourselves the leaders of the world. Those 
who thought and read and travelled made no pretensions 
of our having expressed the meaning of life either in lasting 
aesthetic or philosophic forms. To youths of such minds 
and attitudes Professor Royce opened up the realm of 
romantic idealism. What had been barriers of thought 
became but hazards in the game. Contradictions, instead 
of marking the no thoroughfares of reflection, became the 
guide posts toward higher levels of reality. To have 
achieved the dialectic was to have won a liberty that not 
only needed no eternal vigilance to insure its security, but 
even found in any threatened restraint only wider fields 
within which to range. And yet this intoxicating doctrine 
proved the reality of God by the very notion of error. Out 
of it blossomed a forever waxing individuality, higher spirit- 
ual orders of church and state, and a true infinity that 
was the heritage of anyone who could think—d la Hegel. 

And then this came not only in the form of philosophy; 
it was embalmed also in culture—and puritan America 
took over in the form of culture what it would never have 
tolerated in life and conduct, much as one delights in the 
insects which have been incased in yellow amber. There 
should be a special edition of the Spirit of Modern Phi- 
losophy bound in tooled morocco with illuminated borders 
and initialed paragraphs and illustrated with preRaphaelite 
art—to symbolize what it meant to young men when 
Royce first taught in Cambridge. 

The predominant impression he left upon me was of clear 
ideas and luminous vistas, of subtle athleticism of thought, 
and an inexhaustible universe of explication and illustra- 
tion. Philosophy was no longer the handmaid of theology 
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nor the textbook for a formal logic and a puritan ethics. 
The bodily reality of the world was of the texture of thought 
—and if anywhere this idealistic doctrine has been achieved 
it was in the audience of Josiah Royce. 

He was no jealous occupant of the platform. He de- 
lighted in the thinking and expression of others. The 
generosity of his appreciation left a warmth behind that 
inevitably grew into an affection that went with the 
admiration which the operation of his powerful brain 
always inspired, while the keenness of his questions de- 
tected inaccuracies and pricked the bubbles of spurious 
conceptions. 

I could follow his courses, unfortunately, only through 
one term and part of another, for a physical breakdown 
took him away during the winter. But I received an im- 
pression from him of freedom of mind, and of dominance 
of thought in the universe, of a clear unclouded landscape 
of spiritual reality where we sat like gods together—but not 
careless of mankind—and it was a vision that followed me 
for many years. 


Georce H. Megap. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 








REPORT ON VENEREAL DISEASES. 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
VENEREAL DISEASES. 


A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 


_— almost revolutionary change which has taken 

place in the attitude of the public towards venereal 
diseases may well encourage reformers leading the for- 
lornest of hopes in the future. One is tempted to erase 
the word ‘‘almost,” for the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, with the evidence taken by the Commissioners, shows 
an advance on what has been thought and said, recom- 
mended and executed before, which is swift enough and 
sweeping enough to be called without reserve a revolution. 
Secrecy and indifference have given way to an anxious and 
wide-spread interest which has broken down—we hope for- 
ever—the almost incredible prudery which prevailed, not 
only in the minds of the general public, but even between 
physician and patient, doctor and nurse. The unfortu- 
nate effect of secrecy and indifference combined may be 
measured by the almost complete absence of any statistics 
of disease on which the least reliance can be placed; the 
only exception being the figures given for the army and 
navy. It is reflected also in the curriculum of the medical 
student, which, though crowded almost beyond endurance 
with any and every subject, observes towards venereal 
disease a studied neglect. And this in spite of the fact of 
its enormous importance to the race, and its connection 
with so many other human ills that Sir William Osler! 
even asserted that to study it was to ‘‘box the whole com- 
pass in medicine.’’ We may well rejoice at a change which 
allows the discussion of so great a scourge not only among 
experts but among the laity, which permits women as well 
as men to sit on a Commission of enquiry, and has opened 
to those who would spread knowledge, not only the public 
platform, but the press. 





1Minutes of Evidence. Cd. 8190, par. 14,035. 
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It is worth remembering that, even before the outbreak 
of war, pioneer work on educational lines was being done, 
notably in Liverpool, where a committee of medical men 
and women were engaged in organizing lectures to men 
and women on this subject. Nor has their work been sus- 
pended because of the war. On the contrary, it has been 
pursued with all the greater vigour, though naturally— 
since sO many men are now in the army, it has been very 
largely specialized among soldiers. Nevertheless, the work 
among women has gone forward also, and it has been safe 
to say that few indeed have been surprised or horrified. 

The change in public opinion has coincided happily with 
rapid advance in scientific knowledge both of the causes 
of disease and of more hopeful treatment. The discovery 
of the micro-organism of gonorrhoea, the gonococcus, in 
1879, and of the spirocheta pallida, the specific organism of 
syphilis, in 1905, were followed by the application of the 
Wasserman test in 1907, which is of inestimable value in 
the diagnosis of syphilis. Almost simultaneously came the 
discovery of a new method of treatment by salvarsan, 
which, if it is not the miraculous and instantaneous cure 
which the excitement of an inexpert public at first con- 
ceived it to be, nevertheless enormously helped towards a 
better mind on the subject, by importing into it the element 
of hope. The individual sufferer is more willing to try, the 
public to provide, a remedy of so sovereign efficacy as 
salvarsan; while before a feeling almost of despair made 
the sufferer indocile to treatment, and the public apathetic. 

This beneficent change has come none too soon. The 
Royal Commission was appointed, and began its sittings, 
before the outbreak of war. But the revelation of the 
seriousness of venereal disease to the race, its connection 
with ills innumerable, and the yet inestimable burden of 

expense which it has thrown upon the community, is ren- 
dered still more alarming by the fact that the nation is not 
only now at war, but is at war on a scale compared with 
which all other wars seem insignificant. Yet every war of 
modern times has been followed by a leap up in the inci- 
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dence of venereal disease. It is not necessary to seek for 
reasons; they lie upon the surface. But we can hardly be 
thankful enough that, when the race is threatened with 
infection upon so terrible a scale, we are also scientifically 
better able to deal with the danger than before, and, as a 
public, more willing to face it in a reasonable spirit. 

It is unfortunate that statistics on the subject are al- 
most non-existent. Not only has the connection of 
syphilis with many other diseases only recently been dem- 
onstrated, but the sense of disgrace attaching to the dis- 
ease has prevented doctors, in innumerable cases, from 
stating on the certificate the true cause of death. Under 
euphemisms such as ‘‘marasmus,” ‘‘atrophy,” and ‘‘con- 
genital debility,’ the part. played by venereal disease in 
sustaining the infant death-rate has been concealed. Mis- 
carriages are still exempt from notification. Hence Doc- 
tor Stevenson’s dictum that ‘‘the worthlessness of the re- 
turns” (of the Registrar-General) ‘‘as an absolute state- 
ment of the number of deaths from venereal disease scarcely 
requires demonstration.’”? Doctor Stevenson appends 
some curiously interesting examples of death certificates, 
on which the true cause of death was not given because ‘“‘it 
was undesirable that the family should know,” or ‘‘the 
insurance company would have declined to pay up.’”’* And 
the same reasons, with others, operate against the relia- 
bility of statistics in general. At present only one form of 
the disease, opthalmia neonatorum, is compulsorily notifi- 
able, and that only since April 1, 1914.4 On the other hand, 
certain other diseases (notably, general paralysis of the 
insane, and locomotor ataxy) have been freely mentioned, 
because their connection with venereal disease was not 
known. But this helps us very little towards a reliable 
estimate of the incidence of venereal disease as a whole, 
and consequently none of the witnesses called by the Royal 





*Cd. 8189. Appendix i, p. 71. 

*Cd. 8189. Appendix i, p. 77. 

‘ Before this date, local authorities could get permission to make the disease 
notifiable. 
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Commission were willing to commit themselves to a state- 
ment as to whether it was increasing or not. There was a 
general impression—still, however, tentatively expressed— 
that syphilis was of a less virulent type than formerly; 
but even so, Sir William Osler put it, ‘‘third or fourth 
among the killing diseases,’’® and recent research into the 
connection between venereal disease and other ills shows 
its seriousness both to the individual and to the race to be 
past exaggeration. The Report speaks of a ‘‘mass of evi- 
dence” received by the Commissioners ‘‘pointing to the 
fact that arterial disease of syphilitic origin may directly 
or indirectly be the cause of many fatal diseases bearing 
another name than that which was primarily responsible 
for their occurrence,’’* and quotes the saying ‘‘that a man 
is as old as his arteries’’ to point the moral of this assertion. 
There follows an appalling list of disorders, among them 
paralysis (hemiplegia and paraplegia), ‘“‘blindness, deaf- 
ness, disorders or loss of speech, loss of memory, mental 
enfeeblement, epileptiform convulsions,’ and locomotor 
ataxy, optic atrophy, and general paralysis of the insane.’ 
Startling as such a statement must be to the lay public, it 
will perhaps surprise less than the stress laid on the equal 
seriousness of gonorrhcea. This form of venereal disease 
has been generally regarded as comparatively trifling. 
According to Sir Clifford Allbutt, “it used to be rather the 
fashion when a young man came with syphilis or gonorrhcea 
to treat it in a half jocose way,’’* and the levity which used 
to characterize the attitude of a man’s mind towards 
syphilis still prevails very generally in the case of gonor- 
rhea. Sir John Collie told the Commissioners that pa- 
tients ‘‘admit gonorrhoea more readily than syphilis,” 
and ‘‘do not appreciate” its seriousness, ‘in the very 
least.”* Yet the Report certainly does not exaggerate 





5Cd. 8190, par. 14,009. 

6Cd. 8189, p. 25. 

7Cd. 8189, pp. 25, 26. 

8Cd. 8190, par. 13,571. 

9Cd. 8190, pars. 17,549, and 17,552. See also pars. 21,504 and 21,506. 
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when it speaks of ‘“‘evidence proving the seriousness of 
this disease, not less than syphilis, and to men hardly less 
than to women.” On this point the Report states that 
‘it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of gon- 
orrhcea in women.” !° It was in answer chiefly to the 
searching questions put by a woman commissioner, Dr. 
Mary Scharlieb, that the facts were elicited which justify 
this statement. And its gravity is increased when we 
come to measure the loss inflicted not only on the individ- 
ual but the race. “Gonorrhea is said to be the com- 
monest cause both of absolute and relative sterility in 
women.” It inflicts suffering also on the child if there is 
one. ‘‘As much as twenty-five per cent of all blindness 
has been attributable to gonorrheeal opthalmia.”’!” 

Syphilis, also, it is hardly necessary to add, takes its 
toll of the race. The Commissioners received much evi- 
dence showing that hereditary syphilis is an even more 
serious disease than the acquired form, since it attacks 
tissues still in the process of development. ‘‘It is a fre- 
quent cause of ante-natal death, producing abortion, mis- 
carriage, or still-birth.””* The less fortunate infected 
mothers bear not dead but living children, who may be 
blind, deaf, ‘‘ricketty,’’ mentally deficient, or otherwise 
unfit for the battle of life." 

It is appalling to think of the mass of innocent suffering 
represented by such figures as those quoted in the Report. 
For example: ‘‘In the case of 34 syphilitic mothers, Doc- 
tor Mott found that 175 pregnancies resulted in only 30, 
‘apparently healthy’ children, leaving 104 premature births, 
still-births, or deaths in infancy, and 41 ‘seriously diseased’ 
offspring. Of the apparently healthy children, it is possi- 
ble that some may show the effects of congenital disease 





10Cd, 8189, p. 27. 

uCd. 8189, p. 28. 

2Cd. 8189, p. 31. 

8Cd. 8189, p. 29. 

4 The magnificent work done by Doctor Macalister at the Heswall Hospi- 
tal of Chronic Diseases of Children revealed the syphilitic taint in an extra- 
ordinary number of cases. 
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later.” And again, of 22 married women suffering from 
tabes, or tabo-paralytic dementia, 7 were sterile, and out 
of 69 pregnancies, only 10 children were alive." 

Doctor Yearsley gives the same gruesome witness.’ 
Taking the history of 49 infected families, he found ‘‘289 
pregnancies, 38 miscarriages, 87 died in infancy, 168 living, 
54 deaf and blind, and 13 born before syphilitic symptoms 
showed in the parents.” 

The cost of suffering (much of it innocent) to the indi- 
vidual is not susceptible of measurement. The cost in 
sheer expense to the community we are beginning to be 
able to estimate. It costs ten times as much to educate a 
deaf child as a normal child: seven times as much to edu- 
cate a blind one.'* And when educated, the unfortunate 
cannot be, except in very rare cases, as productive a worker 
as he with eyes and ears. The education of the mentally 
deficient child, again, is exceedingly costly, and cannot be 
expected to produce a self-supporting worker. And ‘“‘in 
their later manifestations, both gonorrhoea and syphilis are 
responsible for a vast amount of incapacity.’ Prisons, 
hospitals, asylums, workhouses, alike bear witness to the 
positive loss of waste, as well as to the negative loss of 
non-productiveness, and we shall all agree with the Com- 
missioners that ‘‘the resulting total must be enormous.’’!® 
The sense of this is already influencing the minds of those 
on whom the cost largely falls, to a more far-sighted policy 
of remedial measures. The case for prevention rather than 
cure acquires enormous strength when the consequences of 
venereal infection are seen on such a scale. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners are directed 
both to the relief of present suffering, and to the rooting 
out of the diseases themselves. They deal with education, 
with marriage, with the training and responsibilities of 








Cd. 8189, p. 30. 

Cd. 8189, p. 30. See also Appendix xvi. 

17Cd. 8190, par. 18,146. And Cd. 8189. Appendix xvi. 

18Cd. 8189, p. 32. Note that Doctor Yearsley’s “54 deaf or deaf and blind” 
are stated in the Evidence (par. 18,147) to have been all both deaf and blind. 


9Cd. 8189, p. 34. 
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doctors, with the questions of notification and detention, 
and with facilities for diagnosis and treatment of the dis- 
ease. 

A considerable amount of evidence was taken on the 
subject of the education of the young in the physiology of 
sex. While most of the witnesses were agreed upon the 
unwisdom of dwelling on its pathological aspects (a point 
on which the Commissioners were also at one), they were 
all impressed with the need for some clear and systematic 
instruction in physiology. There was more hesitation in 
deciding by whom, at what age, and in what manner, the 
instruction should be given. That neither teachers nor 
parents were, except in exceptional cases, fit to give it, or 
(in fewer cases) willing for it to be given, seems to be an 
established fact. Probably this is partly due to age-old 
prejudice, but partly also by the fact that no one has any 
precedent to go by, and in creating even the best system, 
some mistakes are bound to be made. On a subject so 
important and so delicate people are naturally afraid to 
make mistakes. Some teachers therefore ‘“‘skate round 
these subjects” in such a way as to be ‘‘safe but useless.’’?¢ 
Others let them alone. Others, like Doctor David, head- 
master of Rugby, Doctor Lyttelton, late headmaster of 
Eton and, Mr. Paton, headmaster of the Manchester Gram- 
mar School, have made great efforts to induce parents to 
take the responsibility that rightly belongs to them, and 
failing in this, are trying to solve the problem themselves 
as far as they can. Individual instruction is the method 
preferred by them, and recommended in the Report, ap- 
parently both for boys and girls. It is a matter for regret 
that no headmistress of the great girls’ schools, such as 
Cheltenham College, North London Collegiate School, St. 
Leonard’s or Roedean, was asked to give evidence on this 
point. It would be interesting to know whether they 
were in advance of, or even further behind, the great head- 





Cd. 8190, pars. 21,863, and 21,865. 
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masters on this point; and what the attitude of parents 
was with respect to their daughters. In the elementary 
schools there seems to be much indifference and some oppo- 
sition. The Report urges “that there is‘an urgent need 
for more careful instruction in regard to self-control gen- 
erally, and to moral conduct as bearing upon sexual rela- 
tions throughout all types and grades of education. Such 
instructions should be based upon moral and spiritual con- 
siderations, and should by no means be concentrated on 
the physical consequences of immoral conduct.’’*? Teach- 
ers, public authorities, and parents are reminded of their 
common responsibilities in this matter. 

In view of the facts developed, it is perhaps a pity 
that no recommendation is made about the importance 
of knowledge to married women. The splendid edu- 
cational work done by the National Council for Com- 
bating Venereal Diseases* has—necessarily, perhaps, as a 
result of the war—been chiefly among men. It is more 
difficult to break through the barriers of prejudice and re- 
serve which make the women less accessible, but it is surely 
not a whit less important. Not only are they the first to 
whom the child carries his eager questions, but they are the 
guardians of the race on which venereal disease has made 
such terrible inroads. Yet comparatively few know any- 
thing worth knowing about the danger to themselves or to 
their children. Again and again in giving evidence, 
couched in the strongest terms, about the absolute neces- 
sity of knowledge, both as a protection from danger, and 
as an inducement to treat seriously so serious a disease, 
witnesses changed their tone when asked if this knowledge 
was to be given to infected married women. Again and 
again doctors hesitated to decide upon so difficult a point. 
Yet surely knowledge as a protection can never be needed 





2Cd. 8189, p. 60. 

% Founded (Nov. 11, 1914) in order to carry into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. The Council consists of a large proportion 
of medical men and women with a number of the laity. Its first President 
was Sir Thomas Barlow, its second (and present), Lord Sydenham. 
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so urgently as by such women. The need is pointed when, 
in connection with the statistics given by Doctor Yearsley,** 
the mothers are described as ‘‘most of them .. . to- 
tally unaware” of the cause of these tragedies, and their 
medical adviser ‘‘did not speak about the cause” to them. 
But most of us, probably, have come across cases in which 
one miscarriage or still-birth succeeds another, and the 
mother goes back to her husband in complete ignorance of 
the cause of such horrors. It is true that the Commis- 
sioners* later recommend that the doctor who warns a 
man or a woman, or their guardians, that an intended 
spouse is not fit to marry, should be protected from a possi- 
ble libel action, such warning being made ‘‘a privileged 
communication’; but this, while good so far as it goes, 
does nothing to protect the woman already married. And 
the recommendations with regard to nullity and divorce, 
if carried out, would still require some degree of knowledge 
to be generally effective. And where so much is said of 
the hideous results of infection in marriage, on wife and 
children, so much of the vital importance of knowledge, 
and so much of the marvels that can be effected by medical 
science even after the child is conceived, it is disappointing 
that no stress is laid on the wrong committed by leaving 
an infected woman in total ignorance of the cause of her 
suffering, exposed to the horrible dangers which ignorance 
invites. The proposal made in some quarters to make a 
certificate of fitness necessary for marriage is dismissed by 
the Commission as ‘‘not possible at present.’’** Probably 
this is a wise decision in the present state of public opinion, 
but it might have been advisable to discuss the subject at 
greater length, and consider whether what it is not possi- 
ble now to enforce (or try to enforce) by law, might not by 
degrees come to be demanded by an enlightened public 
opinion. 

The Report, however, goes on to recommend that vene- 





“Cd. 8190, pars. 18,143 to 18,145. 
%Cd. 8189, p. 56. 
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real disease in husband or wife at the time of marriage 
should be a ground for nullity.27. On this they are at one 
with the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes, and probably with at least a section, if not all, of 
those who are on religious grounds absolutely opposed to 
divorce. It is an interesting point, and should call the 
attention of extremists to the fact that the old canon law 
is much more humane than some of its modern inter- 
preters. It is also at least arguable that an interpretation 
of the saying of Christ, ‘‘Those whom God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder,” which takes into con- 
sideration the obvious fact that some who are legally mar- 
ried were certainly not ‘‘joined together” by God, and 
therefore are not truly ‘“‘ married,” is not only more humane 
in its operation, but much more lofty in its conception of 
marriage, than a narrower school of thought. At least it 
is a fact that under canon law there are no causes sufficient 
for divorce (in the modern sense, allowing remarriage), 
but an extraordinary number of ‘‘grounds for nullity,” 
and no one need therefore shy at the proposal to make 
venereal disease such a cause. 

The Commissioners also accepted the view of Sir Samuel 
Evans** that venereal disease contracted after marriage 
and knowingly communicated to the wife, is a ‘‘sufficient 
cause” for divorce, since it implies both infidelity and 
cruelty. This is now the accepted judicial view, the bur- 
den of proof that the communication of disease was not 
deliberate and wilful lying with the husband. 

None of these recommendations, however, would have 
won for the Royal Commission the deserved compliment 
paid to it by Sir Malcolm Morris** that it was one of the 
very few such Commissions whose report was to issue in 





27Cd. 8189, p. 57. 

28 Sir Samuel Evans stated (Cd. 8190, par. 21,096) that the communica- 
tion of disease to the wife was an “absolutely” sufficient cause for divorce; 
but that he intended to say “‘of disease contracted after marriage” is clear 
from pars. 21,098 to 21,105. 

*At the Annual Meeting of the National Council for Combating Venereal 


Diseases, June 23, 1916. 
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practical results. This quality belongs rather to the rec- 
ommendations concerning the diagnosis and treatment of 
venereal diseases, and it is the prompt action already being 
taken on those recommendations which will make this 
report an epoch-making document in the history of both 
medicine and morals. 

It is here, too, that we realize most clearly the revolu- 
tion that has taken place in public opinion. The Com- 
missioners set down the meagre chronicle of measures taken 
in the past.*° It is a short list, consisting of ‘‘ recommenda- 
tions” never (fortunately) carried into effect; one or two 
enquiries, and one tragic blunder, or series of blunders— 
the Contagious Diseases Acts.*! The Report then goes on 
to recommend measures of the most radical and scientific 
kind; insists upon their urgency; asks for the whole cost to 
be borne by the community,** and within a few weeks is 
accepted by the government! It is a revolution. 

Hitherto it is hardly too much to say that facilities for 
the treatment of venereal diseases have either not ex- 
isted, or existed as a punishment for a moral offence. The 
only place to which a patient, not wealthy, could go, was 
the lock hospital, or lock ward of a hospital. And though 
some of these have done splendid work, most of them have 
mingled punishment with relief, and all, whether willingly 
or unwillingly, have inflicted a moral stigma on those who 
frequent them.* 

The ordinary hospitals in many cases have refused, out 
of deference to the wishes of subscribers, to take in pa- 
tients who might be regarded as suffering deserved chastise- 
ment at the hands of the Almighty. Their wards crowded 
with the victims of over-eating, over-drinking, over-indul- 
gence of every kind (not, need it be said, necessarily their 
own), these governors and subscribers have persisted in 





#Cd. 8189, pp. 1-3. 

* 1864, 1866, and 1869. Repealed 1886. Though the operation of these 
Acts did not fall within their terms of reference, the Commissioners neverthe- 
less placed on record their conviction that they were a failure (Cd. 8189, p. 2). 

® Seventy-five per cent by the state, 25 per cent by the local authority. 

™Cd. 7475, pars. 5359-5362. 
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regarding the often equally innocent victims of venereal 
disease as on a pedestal of pre-eminent badness, and have 
averted their gaze. In the infirmaries* the old idea that 
treatment of venereal disease must be penal has been grad- 
ually dying, but still exists, and nowhere has provision 
been made for separating the really guilty from the totally 
innocent, the prostitute debauched by long years of life on 
the streets, from the respectable married woman infected 
by her husband, or the little child outraged by some brute.** 
In consequence, no woman who can possibly avoid it will 
endanger her reputation by seeking such ‘‘facilities”; 
none, of whatever class, will stay longer than she is 
obliged,** or nearly long enough to be cured of any but the 
more obvious of her symptoms. The whole subject has 
been so wrapped in secrecy that the suffering of the inno- 
cent has been overlooked and confounded in one moral 
condemnation with that of the guilty; while the guilty 
have been allowed—almost compelled—to spread infec- 
tion, rather than that a virtuously indignant public should 
consent to their being humanely and adequately treated. 
Hospitals have refused them aid, insurance societies have 
refused them sick pay, medical students have gone ignorant 
of their malady, the world has refused to think about them. 
And now, in the words of the Royal Commission,*’ “re- 
sponsibility for the measures adopted’ must be ‘‘under- 
taken by the state.’”’ The facilities for the treatment of 
disease must be ‘‘so organized that persons affected 
will have no hesitation in taking advantage” of them. 
The money must be raised, 75 per cent by the state, 25 





* See “An Enquiry in Ten Towns,” by F. M. McNeill and F. J. Wakefield, 
pp. 34-41. 

%Cd. 8190, pars. 13,693, 13,694, 13,874, 13,878, and others. 

% Some lock hospitals and wards are run on much more humane lines than 
others, and are able, in consequence, to keep their patients longer. The 
latest departure is the department recently opened at the London hospital, 
where venereal diseases are treated with the utmost skill and care, each patient 
having a special room, and none being “labeled’”’ by names suggestive of their 
malady to the outside world. This noble work was made possible by a munif- 
icent grant of £10,000 from the Grocers’ Society. 
37Cd. 8189, p. 46. 
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per cent by the local authority. County and borough 
councils are to be the local authority, and to frame the 
necessary schemes. ‘‘Institutional treatment should be 
available for the whole community,” and everyone should be 
able to secure treatment, ‘‘irrespective of his place of resi- 
dence.”’** The most expensive drugs (including of course 
salvarsan), the most searching tests for diagnosis, are to be 
provided free of cost. No compulsion,** but every possi- 
ble attraction, should be offered to the infected to present 
themselves for treatment. 

No sooner had the Report of the Royal Commission ap- 
peared, than all organisations and individuals interested 
in the matter prepared to press for the adoption of its 
most important recommendation. The danger of disease 
brings with it the danger of panic legislation, if left too long, 
and knowing this, the Report with its sane and scientific 
investigations, its wise, moderate, and far-sighted meas- 
ures for meeting a great and inevitable danger, was hailed 
with the deepest relief by men and women of good-will. 
Minor questions of difference, such as employing for pau- 
pers a compulsion deprecated in the case of prisoners, the 
alteration of marriage laws or laws of libel, of the education 
of the young in matters of sex,—all were, for the moment, 
left aside in spite of their admitted importance; and the 
energy of reformers prepared to expend itself on compelling 
the government to take up the great constructive work which 
stands in the forefront of the Commissioners’ Report. 

But for once the government needed no pressing. A 
deputation which waited on Mr. Walter Long (President 
of the Local Government Board), April 14, 1916, was as- 
sured that the reform that its members came to urge was 
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** Paupers alone are excepted, it being recommended that they should be 
compulsorily detained for treatment if desirable. Canon Horsley wished the 
same recommendation to apply to prisoners (Cd. 8189, p. 68-69) and Sir Ken- 
elm Digby objects to it altogether (p. 67). It is difficult to see why the Com- — 
missioners make this exception to their general rule, as the reason they offer 
would apply equally to prisoners, and (so far as the support of the State is 
concerned) to soldiers and sailors. 
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accepted and would be immediately put in hand. On 
July 13, a circular from the offices of the L. G. B. was ad- 
dressed to county and borough councils, calling upon them 
to frame schemes for the execution of the work, and con- 
stituting them the local authority for the purpose.‘ Pro- 
vision is to be made in such schemes for the diagnosis and 
treatment of venereal diseases at the public cost, and free 
of charge to the patient, and also (at the option of the 
local authority), for lectures and publications to educate 
the public. The order for the provision of free treatment 
is not optional but obligatory, the L. G. B. holding that 
‘in view of the present war a case of emergency had arisen’”’ 
under the terms of the Public Health Act. 

The circular has been acted upon with promptitude. 
Schemes have during the summer months been framed by 
medical officers of health for submission to their authorities. 
In some cases conferences have been summoned by the 
municipal authorities, and these have received speakers 
from the National Council for Combating Venereal Dis- 
eases. Educational lectures to men and women have been 
organized by the same Council, in order to rouse and en- 
lighten that public opinion without which the best schemes 
cannot be made effective. In the coming months much 
more work on the same lines will be done, and the schemes 
framed in accordance with the L. G. B. circular will be 
adopted. 

In carrying out reforms of so fundamental a character, 
it is easy to prophesy difficulties. The co-operation of the 
medical profession is, for example, of the first importance, 
and already the L. G. B. circular has been criticised by 
the medical press‘! on several grounds. The matter really 





40 In accordance with the suggestion of the Report, Cd. 8189, p. 46. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate that, in consequence, women can take so little share 
in the framing of such schemes. Very few are on county or city councils, and 
none on the L. G. B., which must sanction the schemes before adoption. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the “Local Committees” will have a considerable 
number of women members; but in a matter which so deeply concerns them 
it is to be deplored that they are not represented adequately on the councils, 
or at all at headquarters. 

41 British Medical Journal, July 22, 1916. 
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resolves itself into one of the adequate representation of 
the profession on the local authorities. The ‘‘local com- 
mittees”’ rather vaguely referred to in the L. G. B. circular 
have in fact been decided to be the health or sanitary com- 
mittees, and on these the medical profession is only rep- 
resented by the Medical Officer of Health. On repre- 
sentations being made to the L. G. B., a second circular 
has been issued, recommending more direct and adequate 
representation, and this will probably be secured by add- 
ing a representative of the general practitioners, and an- 
other of the panel doctors, to the local committee. 

The attitude of the hospitals is no less important, and 
here another difficulty arises. The old and barbarous idea 
that persons suffering from ‘‘disgraceful diseases”? should 
be punished rather than relieved, is enshrined in the by- 
laws of some of our great hospitals, as well as in the hearts 
of their subscribers. Though in many cases these rules 
have been allowed to fall into abeyance, in others they are 
still strictly observed, and fear of the wrath of the sub- 
scribers hampers the action of the governors, perhaps un- 
duly. The change in public opinion, however, on this 
point is so great that it cannot fail of its effect upon the 
policy of the great hospitals. It can be measured to some 
extent by the action of the great insurance societies. 

These bodies have a vitally important part to play in 
the carrying out of the Commissioners’ Report. The vast 
majority of the population in this, as in other countries, 
is of the working class, and to these even free treatment 
will be valueless, if it is accompanied by long periods dur- 
ing which no wages can be earned. In many cases, of 
course, cessation of work (and therefore of wages) will be 
necessary, and the difficulty can only be met by the sick 
benefits of insurance societies. But again, diseases re- 
garded as disgraceful, and due to the moral delinquency of 
the sufferer, have been ruled out, and victims of venereal 
disease have been deprived of sick pay. 

The difficulty is a perfectly real one, for societies founded 
on the assumption that no benefit will be given for certain 
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forms of illness must necessarily reconsider their whole 
financial position if these diseases are now to be put on the 
same footing as others. The problem is not a moral but 
a financial one—or rather it is both, and all the more deli- 
cate for that. Here again, however, beneficent revolution 
has been at work. Not only has humanity prevailed over 
a harsh and cruel Pharisaism, but medical science has 
taught us to weigh the present against the future loss. 
Roughly speaking, the insurance societies have always— 
unknowingly—paid for the secondary effects of venereal 
disease. They are asked now to pay its first cost. Heavy as 
that cost may be, it is a trifle as compared with the other. 
The almost unbelievable ramifications of the disease, which 
science has only recently revealed (or begun to reveal) to 
us, makes it clear that financially as well as morally, a 
huge saving will be effected by the whole community, and 
of course, by the community’s agents, the insurance socie- 
ties, if disease is attacked in its first stages. Already the 
industrial approved societies have seen and acted upon 
this fact. On June 30 (1916), the following resolution was 
moved and carried: 

‘‘That the Conference of Industrial Assurance Approved 
Societies, having regard to the view expressed in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases, 
and by the National Council for Combating Venereal Dis- 
eases, to the effect that the enforcement of the ‘Miscon- 
duct Rule’ in the case of such diseases tends to discourage 
those suffering from them from seeking early and adequate 
medical treatment, is of opinion that it is contrary to the 
true interest of Approved Societies to withhold benefit in 
the case of those suffering from Venereal Diseases, and 
recommends to the Societies constituting this Conference 
that they should take the necessary measure to enable 
them to pay benefit in such cases.’ 

The importance of this statesmanlike change of policy 
will be realised when it is remembered that these societies 
have a membership of nearly 6,000,000, and comprise about 
40 per cent of all persons coming within the Insurance Act. 
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It is hoped, also, and on good grounds, that the other great 
associations for insurance, the friendly societies, will follow 
the same course. The way will then be clear for the use 
of free diagnosis and treatment by all workers, and it is 
certain that the burden of cost to the insurance societies 
will in the long run be unmeasurably lightened by their 
far-sighted and courageous policy. 

If the community accepts, as the insurance societies 
have accepted, the great principles laid down in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, an epoch will be marked 
in history. Instead of the cruel futilities of panic legisla- 
tion (for which already an ominous demand is heard in 
some quarters), we shall for once have foreseen a danger 
before it was actually upon us; considered it in the light of 
past failure and present suffering; and decided to act be- 
fore terror has made us lose our heads. It is impossible 
to overestimate the value of such action. For though the 
crude and brutal methods of mere repression have been 
tried and conspicuously failed in the past, it needs hardly 
a generation to pass before the failure is forgotten, and the 
brutality of fear creates a demand for their repetition. In 
spite of the futility of the attempt to ‘‘regulate”’ vice, 
there are still those who know nothing of its failure, and 
are heedless of its cruelty and injustice. To these it is 
useless merely to oppose regulation on the grounds that it 
is futile and immoral. They are ignorant of the failure. 
They urge that ‘‘something must be done,’’ and the justice 
of this plea will conceal from the ignorant the idiocy of 
choosing ‘“‘something” which has already been tried and 
failed. The supporters of a saner view must also have 
their ‘‘something” to propose; if possible, must make it 
understandable and popular. And here the Commission- 
ers have surely succeeded beyond their own most sanguine 





@ Since the above was written, the National Conference of Friendly Socie- 
ties has passed a resolution in favour of amending the National Insurance Act 
by adding to Section 14: “no rule shall deprive an insured person of sickness 
or disablement benefit in respect of any period of incapacity due to the venereal 
disease.” 
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hopes. They have laid down principles both scientific 
and humane. They have an admirable educational instru- 
ment to hand in the National Council for Combating Vene- 
real Diseases. But they have also a public ready to listen. * 
The discovery that ‘‘disgraceful’” diseases fall as heavily 
on the innocent as the guilty has prepared the way for a 
humaner attitude of mind towards even those, who in 
some sense, of which after all we are rarely competent to 
judge, are ‘“‘guilty” of their own suffering. That this is 
more humane than an attitude of mere condemnation can- 
not be disputed. For it is difficult to believe that fear 
has ever been an effective weapon with which to combat 
vice. The idea that some deterrent of this kind is valua- 
ble and necessary is based on a delusion, and those who 
deny the help of the hospitals to such sufferers, or impose 
upon it conditions purposely made penal, must surely 
now admit that their policy, however excellent may have 
been its motives, has neither lessened venereal disease, 
nor protected the innocent from its ravages. On the con- 
trary, there cannot be a doubt that it has exposed them 
to increased danger by keeping away from relief those who 
spread the contagion. Let us now take our courage in 
our hands, and like the great Healer whom western civi- 
lization still professes to follow, relieve suffering wherever 
we find it, regardless whether, in our hasty judgment, the 
sufferer has ‘‘deserved” his malady. It is a policy at once 
scientific, merciful and Christian. 
A. Mauve Roypen. 
LonpDon, ENGLAND. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MORALIST. 
REV. ALFRED FAWKES. 


HE two greatest names in English apologetic are 
Butler and Paley: the Analogy of the first, and the 
Evidences of the second, have formed the tradition, the 
one of the Oxford, the other of the Cambridge, theologi- 
cal school. The ground, however, has shifted: while effec- 
tive as an answer to eighteenth-century Deism, neither 
work is very convincing to-day. But neither Butler nor 
Paley should be judged by his most widely read treatise. 
The Fifteen Sermons upon Human Nature (1729) are as 
cogent on their own ground as they were when they were 
written; the Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy 
(1785) retain their place in, and need not fear comparison 
with, the ethical thought of later time. Paley, in particu- 
lar, represents the English mind, if not at its highest, cer- 
tainly at its best. The outlook of the professional advo- 
cate, whether of religion or morals, is foreign to him. Of 
the training on which this outlook follows it has been 
said—‘‘ Une formation spéciale et défectueuse crée néces- 
sairement une mentalité particuliére et inférieure.’”’: He 
has no trace of this caste bias; his is the open, or lay, mind. 
His characteristic quality was good sense. He did not 
affect indifference to his career: in 1772 he refused to sign 
a petition in favour of the modification of the subscription 
to the XX XIX Articles (then required as a condition of 
matriculation), on the plea that ‘‘he was too poor to keep 
a conscience.”’ The remark is sufficient proof that his 
sympathies were an open secret: and there were limits 
beyond which his opportunism would not go. He chose 
as a divinity thesis for his B.A. degree the non-eternity of 
future punishments—later, in his Moral and Political 
Philosophy, he suggests that there may be “‘little to choose 





1Autour d’un petit livre. A. Loisy. XXXV. 
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between the condition of the worst man who is received 
into heaven, and that of the best who is excluded”; and in 
1785, when he was warned that the parable of the pigeons, 
in that famous book, would hinder his being made a Bishop, 
his answer was, ‘‘ Well, Bishop or no Bishop, let it stand.” 
The passage which is said to have given lasting offence to 
George III is as follows: 


“Tf you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of corn; and if (instead 
of each picking where and what it liked, taking just as much as it wanted, 
and no more) you should see ninety-nine of them gathering all they got 
into a heap, keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest, perhaps 
worst, pigeon of the flock; sitting round and looking on, all the winter, 
whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting it; and if a 
pigeon more hardy or hungry than the rest touched a grain of the hoard, 
all the others instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to pieces; if you 
should see this, you would see nothing more than what is every day prac- 
tised and established among men. Among men you see the ninety-and- 
nine toiling and scraping together a heap of superfluities for one (and this 
one, too, oftentimes the feeblest and worst of the whole set, a child, a 
woman, a madman, or a fool) ; getting nothing for themselves all the while 
but a little of the coarsest of the provision, which their own industry pro- 
duces; looking quietly on, while they see the fruits of all their labour spent 
or spoiled; and, if one of the number take or touch a particle of the hoard, 
the others joining against him, and hanging him for the theft.” 


Paley justifies the institution of property, ‘‘which, in 
the view of it above given, is so paradoxical and unnatural,” 
on purely utilitarian grounds, and denies it any mystical 
or metaphysical sanction: the foundation of the right to 
property is ‘‘the Law of the Land.” This was very plain 
. speaking. It could only have come from a man open to 
the best influences of his generation; and it is greatly to 
Paley’s credit that he should have refused to let the liberty 
of the thinker be stifled by the interest or professional 
instinct of the priest. 

Such disinterestedness was exceptional. The frank 
place-hunting of the clergy of the time was, perhaps, not 
more offensive than the veiled self-seeking of a later period; 
but it was very much more transparent. When Paley’s 
patron, Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, was dying, his 
son, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, was engaged in assize 
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business at the cathedral city. The bishop’s death was 
hourly expected, and a horse was kept saddled at Rose 
Castle so that a messenger might be dispatched immedi- 
ately to inform his son of the event. When this messenger 
arrived in Carlisle, he found that not all his haste had pre- 
vented the news getting there before him; and an eager 
applicant had already set off for London to secure the 
minister’s influence in the succession to the see. Readers 
of Anthony Trollope will recall the chapter in Barchester 
Towers in which the conflicting feelings with which Arch- 
deacon Grantly watched his father’s life slowly ebbing are 
described. 

The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, of 
which a German translation appeared in 1788, owes much 
to Abraham Tucker (1705-1774), in whose Light of Nature 
Pursued Paley found ‘‘ more original thinking and observa- 
tion than in any other writer—not to say in all others put 
together.” The prolixity of this work deters the modern 
reader; Mackintosh describes its author as “a metaphysi- 
cal Montaigne.”’ The epithet must be taken in a loose 
sense; and not even so could it be applied to Paley, who is 
thoroughly English, in being thoroughly unmetaphysical. 
He has little care for system: his argument, though based 
as a whole upon utility, stands side by side with reasonings 
drawn from an older and a rival school. Thus, while los- 
ing something of the demonstration of the later Utilitari- 
anism, he avoids its dogmatic paradox: he would rather be 
inconsistent than absurd. The instinctive judgment of the 
‘plain honest man,” to which Butler, with the intuitional 
school, appeals, seems to him an insufficient basis for moral- 
ity: he distrusts theory, and will not readily leave the solid 
ground of facts. What are called the moral instincts can 
be accounted for in other and more obvious ways than 
intuition; here he lays stress on the process of association. 
These instincts exhibit no uniformity; they ‘‘bend to cir- 
cumstances’’; ‘‘upon the whole, it appears to me, either 
that there exist no such instincts, or, that they are not to be 
distinguished from prejudices and habits—on which account 
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they cannot be depended upon in moral reasoning.” And 
“the laws of custom are very apt to be mistaken for the 
order of Nature. For which reason I suspect that a system 
of morality built upon instincts will only find out reasons 
and excuses for opinions and practices already established,— 
will seldom correct or reform either.” This suspicion 
suggests itself in connection with certain bypaths of modern 
thinking, which may be described as reasons for believing 
without evidence—i.e., for irrational belief. Tulloch’s 
criticism of The Grammar of Assent is that it is rather ‘‘an 
ingenious elaboration of the fact’? that men have certain 
beliefs than a justification either of these beliefs or of their 
acceptance. ‘‘Assent divorced from reason can be nothing 
but credulity; and Dr. Newman’s Assent is nothing else.” 
(Edinburgh Review, October 1870.) 

Matiére et Mémoire is a more scientific work than the 
Grammar of Assent. But the present vogue of the Berg- 
sonian philosophy would have been displeasing to the 
eighteenth century mind. 

In the chapter on the Divine Benevolence we find the 
well-known reflection—‘‘I seem to see the benevolence of 
the Deity more clearly in the pleasures of very young 
children, than in anything in the world,’’ and he concludes 
that ‘‘God wills and wishes the happiness of his creatures,”’ 
so that ‘‘the method of coming at the will of God concern- 
ing any action by the light of nature is to inquire into the 
tendency of that action to promote or diminish the general 
happiness.”” Nor does he shrink from the consequences 
of this position. The term happiness denotes ‘‘a certain 
state of the nervous system in that part of the human frame 
in which we feel joy and grief, passion and affection’’; and 
‘‘pleasures differ in nothing but in continuance and inten- 
sity.’ The frankness of these admissions will dispose 
the reader to accept the writer’s warning against the 
danger of misconception. ‘‘There is scarcely any delusion 
by which men are greater sufferers in their happiness than 
by their expecting too much from those intense delights 
which vulgarly usurp the name of pleasure. The very 
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expectation spoils them.’’ Neither, on the other hand, 
does happiness consist in the apathy, or ataraxy, of the 
old philosophers: 


“for which reason the expectations of those who retire from their shops 
and counting-houses to enjoy the remainder of their days in leisure and 
tranquillity are seldom answered by the effect; much less of such as in a 
fit of chagrin shut themselves up in cloisters or hermitages, or quit the 
world and their station in it for solitude and repose.” 

Again, in this connection he speaks of the ‘‘intolerable 
vacuity of mind” which carries the idle rich to gambling 
and racing—pursuits in which the possibility of success 
bears no proportion to the certainty of solicitude; and of 
“the peevishness of monks and such as lead a monastic 
life.’ And over-refinement of reasoning misleads. Ap- 
pearances may no doubt deceive; but ‘‘though the appar- 
ent happiness of mankind be not always the measure of 
their real happiness, it is the best measure we have.”’ The 
conclusion being— 

“First, that happiness is pretty equally divided amongst 
the different orders of civil society. 

‘Secondly, that vice has no advantage over virtue, even 
with respect to this world’s happiness.”’ With the Aristote- 
lian reflection that ‘‘man is a bundle of habits,’’ and the 
reminder that virtue is positive—‘‘a state of mere unprofit- 
ableness will not go unpunished’’—the first division of the 
book ends. 

It is the utility of any moral rule, and this alone, which 
is the ground of its obligation. ‘‘ Actions are to be esti- 
mated by their tendency. Whatever is expedient is 
right.” The consideration of general consequences—to 
which Paley gives prominence, and which is conclusive 
against the refinements of casuistry—hinders this maxim 
from degenerating into license in the case of individuals 
and Machiavellianism in that of communities. What are 
called casus conscientie may, with few exceptions, be 
solved by the distinction between particular and general, 
immediate and remote results. The particular conse- 


quence e.g. of coining is the loss of a guinea to the person 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 2. 5 
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who receives the counterfeit coin: the general consequence 
is the disuse of money as a means of exchange. Hence 
the severity with which it is punished; and what seems to 
some the harshness of the English Law towards offences 
against property: in an industrial community such offences 
touch the springs of life. On social ethics he is in many 
respects in advance of his generation. A man e.g. who 
misuses his influence as a voter, or a patron, commits a 
graver crime than many a violation of what moralists call 
a ‘‘perfect”’ right. Homely duties, such as the avoidance 
of waste, are put on a religious foundation: the claims of 
the brute creation are placed high—the slaughter of animals 
for food can scarcely, he thinks, be justified by natural 
law. The freedom of the seas—the mare liberum—is pro- 
claimed. The navigation of home waters may be restricted, 


but, 
“when Spain asserts her right to the Pacific Ocean, and Portugal to the 
Indian seas, or when any nation extends its pretensions much beyond the 
limits of its own territories, they erect a claim which interferes with the 
benevolent designs of Providence, and which no human authority can 
justify.” 

A lie is a breach of promise, an engagement to veracity 
being involved in the notion of discourse. 


“Pious frauds, as they are improperly enough called, pretended inspi- 
rations, forged books, counterfeit miracles . . . may sometimes, 
though seldom, have been set up and encouraged with a design to do good. 
But the good they aim at requires that the belief of them should be per- 
petua!—which is hardly possible; and the detection of the fraud is sure to 
disparage the credit of all pretensions of the same nature. Christianity 
has suffered more injury from this cause than from all other causes put 
together.” 

Nor does the tendencious historian escape. There may 
be ‘‘lies of omission.”’ A writer of English history—the 
reference to Hume is obvious— 


‘who, in his account of the reign of Charles the First, should wilfully sup- 
press any evidence of that prince’s despotic measures and designs, might 
be said to lie: for, by entitling his book A History of England, he engages 
to relate the whole truth of that history, or, at least, all that he knows of 
it.” 
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Of oaths, ‘‘in no country in the world are their forms 
worse contrived either to convey the meaning, or to impress 
the obligation, of an oath, than in our own.”’ As becomes 
a Whig of ’88, he repudiates non-resistance. The Oath 
of Allegiance ‘‘ permits resistance to the king, when his ill- 
behaviour or imbecility is such as to make resistance 
beneficial to the community.”’ That this is the animus 
imponentis is clear from the fact that this oath comes to us 
from the Convention Parliament of 1688. It does not 
require obedience to such commands of the king as are 
unauthorized by law; nor does it apply to a king who is 
not so de facto. The relation of ruled to ruler is reciprocal, 
and lapses when the ruler no longer rules. At the same 
time the Social Contract is rejected, as ‘‘unfounded in its 
principle and dangerous in its application.”’ The only 
ground of the subject’s obligation is ‘‘the will of God, as 
collected from Expediency.” 

His account of the Ethics of Subscription will not satisfy 
those who attempt to exploit the formularies of the English 
Church as a barrier against the application of critical and 
scientific methods to theology. With reference to the 
XXXIX Articles, under which (Article VIII) the Three 
Creeds fall, ‘‘the legislature of the 13th Eliz. (1571) is the 
imposer’’; and the intention was ‘‘to exclude from offices 
in the Church, 

1. All abbettors of Popery. 

2. Anabaptists; who were at that time a powerful party 
on the Continent. 

3. The Puritans; who were hostile to an episcopal con- 
stitution: and in general the members of such leading sects 
or foreign establishments as threatened to overthrow our 
own.” 

It is only by a palpable anachronism that the Articles 
can be held to apply to later controversies: persons who do 
not fall under one of these three categories are entitled to 
subscribe. To question this right is ‘“‘to apply a rule of 
law to a purpose for which it was not intended. Under 
which description,’ he adds—with a quaint reminiscence 
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of obsolete but at the time still unrepealed legislation— 
‘“‘may be ranked an officious revival of the laws against 
Popish priests and dissenting teachers.” 

The authority of a Church Establishment is founded on 
its utility: “‘other motives and ends have served only to 
debase the institution and to introduce into it numerous 
corruptions and abuses.’”’ And ‘‘it cannot be proved that 
any form of Church Government was laid down in the 
Christian Scriptures with a view of fixing a constitution for 
succeeding ages.’”’ Paley would have held, with Selden, 
that ‘‘they are equally mad who say bishops are so jure 
divino that they must be continued; and they who say they 
are so anti-christian that they must be put away. All is 
as the State likes.’”’ He is a church reformer: ‘“‘the too 
great length of church services is unfavourable to piety”’; 
and he would have ‘‘the Psalms and Lessons either left to 
the choice of the minister, or better accommodated to the 
capacity of the audience and the edification of modern 
life.’ The liturgy should also contain ‘‘as few contro- 
verted propositions as possible. . . . Why should 


every position which a Church maintains be woven with 
so much industry into the forms of public worship?”’ The 
reference seems to be to the Athanasian Creed. 

He was also what would now be called a Liberal Church- 
man. The Reformers ‘‘exonerated Christianity of a 
weight which sunk it”’; and 


“he who, by a diligent and faithful examination of the original records, 
dismisses from the system one article which contradicts the apprehension, 
the experience, or the reasoning of mankind, does more towards recom- 
mending the belief, and, with the belief, the influence of Christianity, to 
the understanding and consciences of serious inquirers, and through them 
to universal reception and authority, than can be effected by a thousand 
contenders for creeds and ordinances of human establishment.” 


This absence of professional or pietistic bias gives weight 
to his famous criticism of Gibbon. 


‘“Who can refute a sneer? Who can compute the number, much less, one 
by one, scrutinize the justice, of those disparaging insinuations which 
crowd the pages of this elaborate history? What reader suspends his 
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curiosity, or calls off his attention from the principal narrative, to examine 
references, to search into the foundation, or to weigh the reason, propriety, 
and force, of every transient sarcasm and sly allusion, by which the 
Christian testimony is depreciated and traduced; and by which, never- 
theless, he may find his persuasion afterwards unsettled and perplexed?” 

Slavery excites his indignation. The American Revolu- 
tion, he believes will conduce, ‘‘and who knows but that 
it was designed?—to accelerate the fall of this abominable 
tyranny;” and his trust in the British Parliament is limited; 
it is open to question “‘ whether a legislature which has so 
long lent its support to the support of an institution replete 
with human misery, is to be trusted with an Empire the 
most extensive ever attained in any age or generation of 
the world.” 

The Duel is condemned; nor will he distinguish the 
guilt of the challenged from that of the challenger. With 
regard to Divorce, while confining it to “‘the single case of 
adultery in the wife’”’ he allows remarriage. His attitude 
towards the question as a whole, while leaning to rigorism, 
is eminently unmystical, the reason for the permanence of 
marriage is not the sacramental nature of the contract, 


but the public good. But the good of the individual must 
give way to that of the community. 


“Tf a married pair, in actual and irreconcilable discord, complain that 
their happiness would be better consulted by permitting them to deter- 
mine a connection which is become odious to both, it may be told them 
that the same permission, as a general rule, would produce libertinism, 
dissension and misery amongst thousands who are now virtuous and 
quiet and happy in their condition: and it ought to satisfy them to reflect 
that, when their happiness is sacrificed to the operation of an unrelenting 
rule, it is sacrificed to the happiness of the community.” 


He is an advocate of a House of Lords; but from no very 
flattering view of the capacity of hereditary legislators. 
“We do not suppose the nobility to be more unprejudiced 
than others; we only suppose that their prejudices will be 
different from, and may occasionally counteract, those of 
others.”” A proposition to which the most stalwart Radi- 
cal may assent. On the Criminal Law he is behind Beccaria 
and the continental jurists of his school. He justifies 
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“‘the multiplicity of capital offences’ under the then exist- 
ing English Law on the ground that these laws were never 
meant to be carried into indiscriminate execution. ‘By 
this expedient, few actually suffer death, whilst the dread 
and danger of it hang over the crimes of many”’; a fact 
which to a modern jurist supplies an additional argument 
against the odious system which he defends. On tariffs 
and commercial legislation he is sound; he was a Free 
Trader before Free Trade. 

‘* As in many subjects, so especially in those which relate to commerce, 
to plenty, to riches, and to the number of people, more is wont to be ex- 
pected from laws than laws cando. . . . The natural basis of trade 
is rivalship of quality and price; or, which is the same thing, of skill and 
industry. Every attempt to force trade by operation of law, that is, by 
compelling persons to buy goods at one market which they can obtain 
cheaper and better from another, is sure to be either eluded by the quick- 
sightedness and incessant activity of private interest or to be frustrated 
by retaliation. One half of the commercial laws of many States are calcu- 
lated merely to counteract the restrictions which have been imposed by 
other States. Perhaps the only way in which the interposition of law is 
salutary in trade is in the prevention of frauds.” 


More, perhaps, than any one writer—with the possible 
exception of Horace—Paley has left his mark on our Eng- 
lish public school and university training; and so on the 
national mind. Oxford has been the home of ideas and 
the starting point of movements. Both are partial and 
passing. Cambridge has been the university of common 
sense—which, if it appears to enthusiasts dull, and if at 
times it degenerates into common nonsense, ‘‘never fail- 
eth’’: it has worn, it wears, and it will continue to wear, 
well. The Age of System is over: what to a generation 
brought up under T. H. Green, or even Henry Sidgwick, 
seemed Paley’s defects, are now counted to him for right- 
eousness—his distaste for the schematized and formal, 
and for abstractions; his persistent appeal to utility and 
expediency; his inclination to rule of thumb. Pattison 
notices the curious, and purely English, connection between 
the Catholic revival and an a priori philosophy. (Memoirs, 
p. 167.) And the anomaly of the latter having been ‘‘im- 
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ported into Oxford by a sound Liberal, the late Professor 
Green, can only be accounted for,”’ he adds unkindly, ‘‘ by 
a certain puzzle-headedness on the part of the Professor, 
who was removed from the scene before he had time to see 
how eagerly the Tories began to carry off his honey to 
their hive.” Both are now on the wane. The thinking 
of the twentieth century is falling back upon that of the 
eighteenth. Sense, reinforced by more exact knowledge, 
is taking the place of the cloudy and loose-textured notions 


of the intermediate age. 
ALFRED FAWKES. 


Asusy St. Lepcrers, ENGuianp. 
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THE FULFILMENT OF THE LAW. 
D. J. BOLTON. 


[’ IS curious to find, in spite of all that has been written 

and thought on the subject, how far we still appear to 
be from realising the true nature of the inevitability of 
war. 

We have been ready enough to blame God in the matter 
—to believe that war is bound to arise because of some 
defect in human nature (and especially foreign human 
nature), some flaw for which we are not responsible but 
from which we must always suffer. Or we are prepared 
to believe that this particular war ‘“‘had to come” as though 
it were the arbitrary will of some relentless deity—careless 
of mankind. What we are not ready to do is to blame 
ourselves—to see the war as the natural consequence of 
disobedience to law, as the inevitable result of a consistent 
policy on the part of each one of us. 

Just as in the Titanic disaster we have praised (and 
rightly) the heroism of the victims, and have been ready 
enough to curse the fate that decreed so monstrous an 
accident, but have failed to realise that if ships make a 
practice of establishing speed records when icebergs are 
known to be present, the laws of probability will ensure that 
sooner or later an accident will occur. 

Chance may settle the time and place, and determine 
which particular rash boat and rudderless iceberg shall 
come into collision. In our present case, had an assassin’s 
pistol misfired we might still be at peace. Conversely 
the history of our recent war scares shows how often and 
with how many different nations have we nearly been at 
war. But though chance provides the scenery and settles 
the details it is we who supply the motive of the piece, and 
neither an overcrowded world, a malignant fate, nor a 
malicious enemy has brought this war upon us. It is the 
natural and inevitable result of the policy of us all, deliber- 
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ate or unconscious, and the same set of actions will give 
the same results just as often as we care to repeat the 
experiment. There is as much room on the earth for 
Germany and England as there was on the ocean for the 
iceberg and the 7'itanic: it was the paths they pursued that 
led to the collision. 

Naturally in a world so small and with man’s energy 
and capacity so vast and so rapidly extending, there will 
always be abundant occasion for quarrel, and at times 
some nation pursues so rudderless a course that an accident 
seems wellnigh invited. But, though we have still much 
to learn and many delicate instruments to perfect, already 
we know fairly well how collisions may be avoided, and 
similarly the science of human conduct is enabling us to 
see that whilst there will always be occasions for war there 
will never be reasons because the real interests of all peoples 
are the same. 

The laws of human nature are neither so obvious nor 
perhaps individually so invariable as the laws of physics 
but they are equally certain, waiting only for us to dis- 
cover and profit by them. At present mankind is simply 
hitting its head against the stone wall of these laws, and 
it will continue to hurt itself until it learns and puts itself 
in line, instead of disobeying or neglecting them. Philoso- 
phers and prophets of all religions and schools of thought 
have testified to the things which belong unto man’s 
peace and well-being, but mankind has generally refused 
to learn in any but the hard school of experience. Thus 
the early Hebrew laws were full of minute directions as to 
cleanliness in matters of food, etc., they commanded one 
day’s rest in seven, and they also inculcated honesty and 
fair dealing. Let us see how these various principles have 
come to be obeyed. 

The law of cleanliness was certainly not learnt from the 
sacred books, in fact religion here has seemed to act more 
as a soporific. For countless ages men have suffered from 
plagues and scourgés innumerable, and in agony and con- 
trition have lifted up hands of prayer to the various gods 
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and demons who inspired their hopes and fears. But it 
was not until the common-places of cleanliness and hygiene 
came to be practised that relief was granted. The plagues 
came to punish the people for their sins, truly enough— 
but the sin was simply ignorance of physical laws and the 
punishment was automatic and inevitable. 

The law of Sunday observance, expressed by Moses as a 
divine command, seems at first sight a very unnatural and 
self-denying ordinance. Small likelihood this of appealing 
to hard-headed slave owners and business kings that their 
men should work only six days a week instead of seven. 
Yet, ridiculous though it may appear, the law is true. 
Even on a purely material basis it works, and we practise 
it chiefly because we have discovered that more work and 
better can be got out of a man (because he is a man and 
not a mere machine) in six days than in seven, just as more 
work is done under liberty than under slavery. 

With the principle of honesty and fair dealing the case is 
very similar. Our remote ancestors would never think of 
bartering their goods for those of another man if they could 
get them by knocking him on the head and running off 
with them. Consequently these people carried on a pre- 
carious existence, barely able to keep the race alive. Why 
do we now conduct business by quotations, cheques, and 
bills of exchange—in fact on a basis of honesty and trust? 
Not because there are a few policemen about, but because 
there is a general agreement to deal honestly. We have 
advanced simply in the knowledge that honesty actually 
is the best policy. It is a law of human nature that one 
gets more out of a man in the long run by treating him 
fairly than by doing him down. We might have learnt 
this from Moses or Plato: actually we have chiefly realised 
it through hard experience—by trying the opposite and 
finding it not to work. 

Now come to the case in point. The fundamental law 
that Christ enunciated, as true and necessary for man’s 
well-being as the laws of physics and hygiene, is that there 
is an underlying kinship between man and man, and that 
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trust and co-operation between men lead to life more 
abundant just as their opposites lead to death. He put 
it that we ought to love one another. Another way of 
stating it is that we must or we shall be punished for it, 
just as certainly and just as automatically as if we disobey 
the law of gravity. This principle may appear silly or 
unmanly, or even unfair; the point is it is true. To forgive 
one’s enemies may seem an unreasonable thing to do, but 
no one can call it unpractical—it works, whilst its opposite 
does not. 

The first attempts at justice were based on the idea of 
absolute equity—nothing could seem fairer than an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Yet the whole history of 
attempts to carry this out—private vengeance, family 
feuds and vendettas, down to our present-day reprisals, 
with their absurd competition in horrors,—shows that this 
spirit never has and never will cure the trouble, but that 
it simply creates a growing heritage of hatred and retali- 
ation until no one knows or cares who was the first offender. 

This law of love is not an abstract moral principle re- 
quiring force or co-operation on our part to put it into ac- 
tion. It always has and always will operate (whilst human 
nature remains what it is), and it is for us as a community 
to say whether we will put ourselves in line with it and live 
or disobey it and die. Newton did not invent the law of 
gravity or assist its action in any way—he merely pointed 
it out to us. So Christ in expounding to us this most vital 
of God’s laws—the primal sympathy, which having been 
must ever be—was the greatest of that immense cloud of 
witnesses—poets, philosophers, and scientists—whose testi- 
mony we neglect at our peril. The ethics of the New 
Testament is not true because Christ said it—Christ said it 
because it is true. 

Moreover all of these principles judge us by our actions 
rather than our motives, and whilst they apply to man as 
an individual they apply still more to man collectively. 
Individually there may be considerable injustice but socially 
the justice is absolute—if the community disobeys (whether 
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through ignorance, vice, or mere apathy) the community 
will suffer, innocent with guilty. Indeed it may be the 
ardent slum reformer who is the first to die of scarlet fever, 
or Newton himself who falls over a precipice. And it is 
equally certain that excellence of motive does nothing 
whatever to diminish the harmfulness of shrapnel. 

For years we and all other European nations have been 
disobeying this first of laws, and now we are suffering the 
consequences. We did not openly quarrel with our neigh- 
bours; we were quite willing to trade with them, but at the 
back of our minds there was still hatred, suspicion, or at 
least apathy. There is no need to search through White 
Papers to find the cause of the trouble: our fleet is the 
measure of our distrust of Germany, her army that of her 
distrust of her neighbours, and it is these feelings which 
have given us the war. 

Trust and co-operation as a basis for human conduct 
probably originated in the family: then it was extended to 
the clan or tribe, sworn to peace among its members and 
enmity to all other clans. From these societies have been 
built up our present states in which it would be an un- 
thinkable anomaly for (say) Liverpool and Manchester, 
whilst trading and making money out of each other, to 
buy bigger and bigger guns to train on each other’s houses 
and stock exchanges. How long will it be before we carry 
the same logical recognition of interdependence and mutual 
profitableness into our relations with foreign powers? 
We shall never have lasting peace until we do. 

An excellent example of false psychology in this matter 
is Admiral Fisher’s dictum, quoted in ‘‘ The Great Illusion”’: 

The supremacy of the British Navy is the best security for the peace of 
the World. . . . If yourub it in, both at home and abroad, that you 
are ready for instant war, with every unit of your strength in the first 
line and waiting to be first in, and hit your enemy in the belly and kick 
him when he is down, and boil your prisoners in oil (if you take any), and 
torture his women and children, then people will keep clear of you. 


Now this saying is not merely immoral, it is wrong—totally 
untrue to the facts of human nature. The fallacy of peace 
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through over-awing is based on the assumption that the 
other man is fundamentally a coward, but when it comes to 
the point you find that he hardly ever is a coward. In fact 
he turns out to be a man very much like yourself—rather 
too lazy to think very hard, ready to be perfectly friendly 
if you start by trusting him and treating him fairly, but devel- 
oping an astonishing degree of pugnacity the moment you 
talk about “‘hitting him in the belly.”” What is not so easy 
to see is that arms are in all cases a menace and not a pro- 
tection and that the weapon a man gets to protect himself 
constitutes the only reason why the other man has to arm 
himself and vice versa. But no pacifism or internationalism, 
no vague inter-state sympathy is of the slightest use whilst 
it tolerates in any form military preparedness—that open 
flouting and contradiction of all good feeling. German 
social democracy has shown very clearly that a society 
which supports the army in time of peace cannot hope to 
stand up against the fervid emotional appeal of a sudden 
declaration of war, for whatever object. They are bound 
to follow the army they have permitted to exist. 
Practically all modern wars are wars of defence, directly 
or indirectly. In this case the immediate cause of Ger- 
many setting in motion her military machine was the fact 
that Russia was mobilising on the German frontier. For 
years the German people had been taught to fear the Rus- 
sian menace, and they had developed a special plan of 
campaign to resist the very combination that now seemed 
about to attack them. This is what their army was for— 
is it surprising that they used it? And from their point of 
view have not events appeared most amply to justify them 
in believing that the existence of the country was at stake 
and that they took the only possible course to preserve it? 
There is no need at this time to state that we did not 
fight to defend the neutrality of Belgium, that in fact this 
is the war we so narrowly escaped in the summer of 1911 
(over Morocco) when we were legally in the wrong very 
much as Germany is now, and without her excuse of vital 
military necessity. But it is important for us not to be 
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obsessed by the unquestionable atrocities on the part of 
German regulars in those first mad rushes, and by the delib- 
erate thoroughness of the German mind (in war as in peace), 
into forgetting that the German soldier is primarily a human 
being, who has left home and friends to risk his life for 
exactly the same reasons as our men have; a being with the 
same fundamentally right instincts and the same lament- 
able lack of imagination and common sense. They are 
more militarised than we, simply because their army, 
unlike our fleet, requires a large slice of the nation to man 
it. 

The common people of all countries know well enough 
that they cannot possibly gain one tenth of what they will 
lose in any war, however successful. The leaders may have 
imperialistic aims, and the profiters behind them are glad 
enough of war, but the people themselves will never sup- 
port it unless they are filled with moral indignation, fear, 
or conviction of direst necessity; and while armaments 
exist it will always be possible for these feelings to be 
aroused. 

If one is met by the remark: ‘‘I agree with your general 
principle—appeal always to the highest there is—but I 
believe the Germans to be altogether an inferior race of 
beings, amenable only to the law of the jungle’—one can 
only reply that as the German race cannot be wiped out 
like a race of tigers, nor converted into humans by being 
treated as tigers, you and the Germans who think similarly 
will have to go on battering and being battered until you 
discover that Christianity provides the only working basis 
whereby you can all inhabit the same globe. 

Disarmament is not “Utopian,” it is the only practical 
politics, and we shall have war just so long as we prepare 
for it and no longer; peace just so soon as we are ready to 
trust our fellow men and show our trust. We may learn 
this law from Christianity, but it is more likely that only 
through bitter experience will realisation come. We 
might learn through this war or it may take a thousand 
such. Indeed, so fast has our knowledge of matter and 
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how to harness it (particularly for purposes of destruction) 
raced ahead of our knowledge of man and how he may be 
harnessed, that it is quite conceivable that the nations may 
almost wipe themselves out before they learn how to live 
peaceably together. 

- But history gives us better hope than this: even in the 
short portion of man’s total existence represented by 
written records (say from the time of Cain up to the present 
day) we have succeeded in extending the area of mutual 
trust considerably beyond the limits of the family. In the 
course of man’s physical evolution, he has developed from 
a predatory ‘‘solo”’ animal into a social being, more and 
more finding himself drawn into leagues and associations 
with his fellows. Many of the old unsocial virtues (by 
which alone at one time he kept himself alive) still persist, 
to form the “original sin” of the newer man, but gradually 
we are realising them for what they are, archaic survivals 
which do not fit into the present scheme of things, and 
gradually we are overcoming them. In some parts of the 
earth men carry revolvers for ‘‘self protection” and con- 
sequently these are among the least safe places in which to 
live. If you suggested to an inhabitant that his life might 
conceivably be more respected if he dropped his weapon, 
he would think it just as impossible as does a French gentle- 
man to protect his ‘‘honour’’ other than by the duel. Yet 
history shows us that somehow or other, and in spite of 
many set-backs, we are developing a very considerable 
degree of mutual confidence, revolvers are dropping out of 
private life, vendettas and “clutching hand” gangs are 
being relegated to the cinema world, and we find it safer 
even not to arm our policemen! 

A parallel which is particularly interesting because the 
results are so immediately discernible, is afforded by the 
proposed trade war which is to follow this present conflict 
(once ‘‘the war to end war’). To cherish hatred and re- 
venge is immoral because it destroys—narrowing first the 
mind and spirit, and ultimately working itself out in death 
to both body and soul. Often the wages of sin do not 
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seem to be paid very promptly, or to quite the right in- 
dividual, but in the case of trade, the results are immediate. 
Trust and an absence of restrictions are its very life blood— 
restrict the flow and you at once feel the pinch, prices go 
up and scarcity results. It may be long before we realise 
- how, spiritually, we are members one of another, but we 
shall very soon find out that revenge is not good busiriess. 
Incidentally what a pitiful come-down it is from our first 
early enthusiasm. What supreme dishonour to those who 
have freely given their lives in the hope of a sweeter and 
better Europe, that for the private gain of a few merchants 
we should now seek to perpetuate the evil spirits which 
now prevail. 

Probably the foregoing remarks will be met by the fol- 
lowing comment: ‘‘It is all very well to theorise and to 
say what must be, but given things as they are—we having 
consistently followed the armament policy and the Ger- 
mans now actually advancing upon us or our allies—what 
can we do but fight? Would you have us at this stage 
reverse all our policy and try unarmed Christianity upon 
the oncoming hordes?” Is it possible that non-resistance 
would work if suddenly adopted by one nation only—that 
it is possible even in the individual case to overcome evil 
not with more evil, bigger guns, but with good? 

It is easy to see how much better off Belgium would be 
had she had no army or armed civilians, but let us imagine 
for a moment the Germans landing here and finding a 
nation united in its determination not to resist by force of 
arms. They would doubtless start by killing and burning 
in quite the approved way, but would they keep it up very 
long? Would not even their most militarised of leaders 
see the uselessness of fighting men who had the courage 
not to fight back, who even seemed ready to show them 
kindness, while the rank and file would soon be exchanging 
cigarettes with their ‘‘enemies’” as they did across the 
trenches one Christmas. The victorious march on London 
would be a fiasco, leaving not the slightest thread of justi- 
fication for the plea of military necessity. 
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Imagine them then arrived in London, with their evil 
feelings towards us still rampant, determined to rob us 
and enslave us. But how could they possibly enslave a 
nation who did not even fear death at their hands? A 
mere handful of conscientious objectors have recently 
shown themselves un-coercible by the whole force of the 
British army backed by public opinion and with unlimited 
power to kill (or even to torture), and the Germans would 
discover that they could do nothing whatever but leave us 
alone to go on governing ourselves exactly as before. Slav- 
ery is primarily a mental condition, and our experience of 
labour strikes shows that with quite a moderate degree of 
combination and determination man’s power to refuse his 
labour and his obedience is absolute. 

But our money they might take—not our gold deposit, 
for that would upset their own trade—nor any of those 
securities (making up the immense majority of our total 
wealth) which depend for their value upon our labour, for 
that we could refuse. In fact they could take all of that 
portable or corruptible property (such as plate and trinkets) 
that ‘‘treasure upon earth” the storing up of which is 
condemned by Christianity and socialism alike. 

In the last resort the pacifist (like the soldier) must be 
prepared to lose everything that can be taken from him— 
property or life—if he is to defend for the community those 
immaterial treasures, skill, faculties, beliefs, which are 
really his, beyond the reach of moth, rust or thief. It is 
when man is not prepared to risk his life for these things 
but sets out to save his life (by force of arms) that he him- 
self squanders these priceless possessions, and loses his own 
life also. 

Without going into further details it at least seems pos- 
sible that even in the most extreme case Christianity 
would defend us with only a fraction of our present loss, 
in men and money, in addition to ending war once and for 
all. But let us now leave hypotheses and review briefly 
what actually has happened as the result of our non- 


Christian policy. We aimed at destroying Prussian mili- 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 2 6 
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tarism, at preserving the liberties of Europe and finally 
at protecting ourselves and our allies. What has been our 
success so far? 

Before the war, in all countries, men were calling for 
release from grievous military burdens; in France dis- 
satisfaction was acute, in England we were more and more 
grudging the ever increasing navy bill whilst our little 
army was openly treated as a relic of the past. In Ger- 
many thousands had emigrated for no other reason and 
many more were loud in their criticism—but undoubtedly 
the majority believed too much in physical force, and so 
we set out to remove that belief, by means of more force! 

The result in the first place is that we have completely 
proved the German militarist’s case. All that her worst 
jingoes have urged we have shown to be necessary. The 
bogey her people have been frightened with, that en- 
circling union of enemy powers, has actually come into 
being, and consequently her army has been enormously 
strengthened in popular estimation. The people point 
to it as having saved their national existence, and even 
were it hopelessly beaten and foreigners in Berlin, they 
would still say ‘‘we were right to believe in force, in our 
army, but—we ought to have had a bigger army and more 
guns.” 

Meanwhile in preparing the homeopathic remedy for 
Germany we ourselves have become infected: France is 
remembering that she was once a great military nation, 
whilst in England not only have we raised a huge army 
but everyone in the country, from the youngest boy scout 
to the oldest bishop can think of nothing but manning 
the trenches and feeding the guns. Perhaps the most 
disquieting sign of all, because in no sense a temporary 
measure, is the increase of armaments already put in hand 
by several of the neutral states. 

With militarism rampant it is not surprising to find the 
liberties of Europe disappearing one by one. The defence 
of the realm is more important than the defence of free- 
dom, munitions and not trade unions are the working man’s 
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business, and of course we are getting too poor to feed 
school children or keep museums open. Worst of all is 
the awful spirit which is well-nigh universal; one and all we 
seem to be losing every feeling of pity and respect. Our 
only wish is to smash, to destroy, though it means destroy- 
ing all that is brave and noble in our opponents and our- 
selves. Surely war is the very infection of hatred. 

But we are told, though all the spiritual aims of the war 
are unfulfilled, we have at least the physical benefits. 
Though our militarism’ may not convert the Germans or 
cure a suffering world of its trouble, it does at least give 
us temporary protection. But in what way exactly is it 
protecting us when we are sending out the cream of the 
country to be shot, spending our wealth and mortgaging 
our future to a colossal extent, and deflecting the whole 
course of our thought and energy from productive to de- 
structive channels? Neither our army nor Germany’s 
have done the least that was claimed for them, for both 
nations are bleeding to death on the battlefields of Flanders. 

The present state of things shows the absolute and com- 
plete bankruptcy of every single alternative to the Chris- 
tian method. For years we had feverish preparations, the 
opposing piles of armaments growing higher and higher, 
making a breakdown daily more probable and its results 
more disastrous. Then crisis after crisis and finally the 
inevitable smash, drawing in one after another of the 
European nations, whilst the remaining neutrals shiver on 
the brink, never knowing when it may be their turn. 

If one thinks of it individually, of a friend who goes out 
and gets killed, in place of a useful life he leaves a host of 
vain regrets and thoughts of revenge; or if he shoots in- 
stead of being shot the effect is the same but takes place 
in Germany instead of England. Multiply this by a mil- 
lion or two until finally a peace is made that humiliates 
some nations and fills others with vaingloryings but all 
with the determination to start building and training 
again. Where is it leading us to? What possible result 
can there be from all this hatred and war but more hatred 
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and preparation for more war? Willy-nilly we shall have 
to try Christianity—there is nothing else for it! 

For the pacifist who realises these facts the duty is not 
an easy one; he cannot fight, but it is less easy to say what 
he can do. He is like a Londoner in the time of the great 
fire, able to do little in the way of putting it out, yet hesi- 
tating to pose as a lecturer on the wickedness of narrow 
streets and wooden houses. If the fire comes his way he 
must bear the penalty with the rest, but at least he can 
avoid himself adding to the flames; 

The disciple of this newer Christianity—reached, that 
is, through no wholesale acceptance of Gospel teaching— 
will need in a supreme degree faith, courage, and intellect. 
Faith in humanity, in man, however debased, as holding 
some spark of the Divine; courage to appeal to this at 
whatever personal cost; and above all intellect and imagi- 
nation to piece together the myriad facts of life and ex- 
perience into a constructive and intelligible belief, so strong 
that no gusts of passion or blind emotion will have power 
to sweep it away. 

And if no immediate action seems possible, we can at 
least see that we do nothing to hinder the change of spirit 
which has got to come. Let us remember that when we 
subscribe to a loan ‘‘to help crush the Germans,’”’ when we 
urge our men to ‘‘pay them out” for Ypres, whenever we 
idly repeat the slogan ‘‘In time of peace prepare for war,” 
we are making ourselves responsible for the war, we are 
doing our bit to crucify our fellow men. 

D. J. Bouton. 


NorTTiINnGHAM, ENGLAND. 
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WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 
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HE tendency of civilization, in its development, to 
approximate, gradually but surely, more closely to 
the Christian ethic, promising ultimately to become one 
with it, especially in what relates to measures of violence 
among nations and men, is becoming more and more obvi- 
ous to thoughtful minds. And this, in spite of what seems 
contradiction in the terrible tragedy of the present war; 
for, after all, that is only giving sharp and telling emphasis 
to the fact stated, which in turn corresponds with the 
highest hopes of the best in humanity. As a consequence, 
it is not surprising that, in the discussion of the great con- 
flict in Europe—discussed from almost every possible 
angle, as it has been—no point of view surpasses in interest 
that which seeks to determine its relation to the ethic of 
Christ. Already there has been a decided awakening of 
the religious conscience, even among vast numbers of 
people who hitherto have made light of religious profession. 
It is, therefore, a matter of first importance that we should 
rightly understand the content of the ethics of non- 
resistance, if we are to be saved from a confusion which 
grows out of hurried and emotional thinking in an age that 
demands, as the first essential in all things, quickness of 
action. 

Then we are compelled to reflect, singular though it be, 
that not only does emotion play so often too great a part 
in religious thinking, but that there is a deeply rooted 
conviction in the public mind that the great paradox of 
Christian teaching, as to conduct, is capable of instant 
simple interpretation by some inherent automatic power of 
mentality that resides in every individual. In the reaction 
against the theologian and his bewildering sophistries, we 
have not escaped altogether a contempt for the profundity 
of the Christian ethic, even though it be largely unconscious. 
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And, all too often, men confuse the primary law underlying 
the ethic with a theoretic interpretation of the ethic itself, 
forgetful of the fact that we only know as we do, and not 
that we are todo as we know. This, and similar confusion, 
has not been absent by any means from much that has been 
written on this aspect and relation of the war. 

As a matter of fact, there is no kind of thinking more 
dangerous than the emotional, just as there is no pre- 
requisite so essential to the solution of humanity’s many 
present problems as straight thinking. In the effort to 
interpret the ethic of Christ which relates to the whole 
principle and practice of warfare, we must beware of that 
kind of popular exegesis which threatens the virile char- 
acter of Christianity by an introduction of unthinking 
sentiment as a determining factor. It must, then, be 
frankly confessed that there is a deplorable misconception 
in the public, and even the religious, mind as to the mean- 
ing and content of the ethics of non-resistance, and in 
much of our present effort to relate them to the war in 
Europe there is a danger of merely provoking an unjust 
contempt. For the injunction to ‘‘turn the other cheek,” 
as commonly understood, is not one that in our present 
state of mental and spiritual development carries over- 
much attraction or appeal. It is better to face this fact 
plainly than to delude ourselves by the exercise of a certain 
sentimentality that accepts in theory what it will not 
endure in fact. Men have a fundamental fear, in the mass, 
of being unmanly, and the common misconception of what 
is implied in the turning of the other cheek does not advance 
a principle of conduct that is generally attractive to men 
of our day, or one that is much more popular with the other 
sex. Despite her tender sympathies, woman has always 
had a not unloving regard for masculine physical force and 
an abhorrence of physical cowardice; and it is only in the 
interests of religion itself if we insist that candor shall break 
through emotion and ask in plain unvarnished terms 
whether the ideal of non-resistance is one that ever has 
appealed to any day or generation. It is always a distinct 
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gain to view questions of religious relation free from the 
gloss of Sunday school sentiment, and the largely artificial 
atmosphere that induces a seeming change of point of 
view, among large numbers of men and women, on one 
day in every seven. 

To state this frankly is not to despise the ethic of Christ; 
on the contrary, it is to exalt it by clearing the ground for 
its rescue from the mawkish sentiment with which so many 
have been content to surround it, to the detriment of 
religion and the alienation of men and women worth while. 
We need above all else to-day a plain restatement in the 
language of our times of the demands of the Christian 
ethic, as the first essential step to its actual practice. It 
either must be wise or unwise; if the former, declaring 
untold value in furthering human efficiency and welfare, 
let us practice it; if the latter, let us at least acknowledge 
it and abolish the humbug of a pretense that deceives 
nobody of lauding a course of conduct we have not the 
faintest intention of following. And, now, especially, is a 
time we need to be firmly reminded, when the man-appeal- 
ing side of Christianity is threatened with further loss, that 
the great Founder of the ethic has no use for men and 
women except those of strong, dominant purpose, people 
who either possess, or hunger to possess, heroic qualities, 
and who are willing both to dare and suffer in the exercise 
of a splendid aggression. For this is to present instantly 
a point of view that at least possesses some attraction— 
and it is the only true view. 

Of course this is to imply that the ethic of non-resistance 
is not of the general and wide application and character 
it is commonly thought to be, but subject to certain qual- 
ifications which we have, to so large an extent, forgotten 
or never learned. This is due in largest measure to our 
. confused notions as to what meekness really is. We com- 
monly visualize it as an interpretation of what is implied 
by turning the other cheek, as a weak man enduring a blow 
at the hands of a strong and inviting further castigation as 
unpleasant duty, whilst hoping for the intervention of a 
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stronger man who shall thrash the bully; or the picture is 
one of the weaker enduring through sheer fear, or because 
of some ultimate advantage to himself. Invariably it is 
some such image as that, or the worse one of necessity being 
made into a virtue by the resignation on the part of one 
powerless to resist. In all these the end is the conquering 
of the strong, either by greater physical force, or snares 
that eventually will make him captive to the less attractive 
instincts and morals of the weaker. Who among reflective 
minds can doubt but that this is a conception, if not a 
practice, that has been historically, with a certain mis- 
taken religious aid, a factor in the affairs of men? Be that 
as it may, it is certain that not only Nietzschean contempt 
for the Christian virtues has been rooted and grounded in 
just such misconception and misunderstanding. 

Now it cannot be too clearly insisted that any such view 
is nothing but the plainest, grossest parody on the Christian 
ethic, for that values not mere meekness, but the forces of 
love, courage, kindness, strength and good-will that go to 
its making up. Nothing is more foreign to the Christian 
ideal than the meekness of the Uriah Heep type, or of the 
effeminate ascetic preacher, who teaches true humility’s 
exercise to be practically a standing invitation for someone 
to kick the exerciser. The meekness Christ preached was 
always associated with strength, over-mastering purpose, 
domination—e.g., “‘the meek shall inherit the earth.” 
Indeed, so far from the ethic making for the conquering 
of the strong by the weak, its clear purpose is the subduing 
of the unruly strong by the stronger, only by means which 
are not coercive. In other words, so far as its common 
daily practice is concerned—and it is a matter of common 
daily practice, even though it be largely unconscious—the 
imagery is that of one who, having power to injure or crush, 
wills to endure because of the love he bears for the offender, 
a love which ultimately is to change and win the offending 
heart and will. But where love is absent, the only con- 
ditioned motive for the exercise of the virtue, the matter is 
wholly different, and it is no part of the ethic that under 
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such circumstances blow or oppression shall be silently 
received, even though retaliation is contrary to the spirit 
of Christ—a statement that may appear more involved 
than, as we shall see, it really is. 

To illustrate out of daily experience; two women are 
subject to violence on the part of their respective hus- 
bands. One patiently endures his tyranny without resent- 
ment or retaliation because of the great and intense love 
she bears him. Her love is so strong as to give her more 
than hope that eventually it will change her husband’s 
disposition; and if the law seeks to interfere she begs they 
be let alone, or the man pardoned, because confident her- 
self of the issue. The other woman puts up with abuse 
from her husband, not because of her love for him, but on 
account of the comfort or gain she enjoys otherwise by 
enduring. Now we may condemn the first woman’s 
attitude as folly, but despite that she wins our admiration, 
even reverence, where the second woman provokes only 
our contempt. It is the motive that determines the value 
of the action: one is noble or base just as the motive is 
noble or base. To endure affliction for the sake of getting, 
or for a false peace, is to do far greater violence to the 
Christian ethic than to retaliate; self-defense becomes noble 
in comparison with it. The maxim, ‘peace at any price,” 
bears no other relation to the ethic of Christ than sharp 
contradiction; love, real love, not mere vapid sentiment, 
alone can be the motive justifying resignation and endur- 
ance under the tyanny and assault of the oppressor. That 
is the principle underlying the ethic. (Without entering 
into purely religious discussion, which is not the purpose 
of this paper, it may be said in passing that this point of 
view throws light upon the difficulty of reconciling the 
injunction to the disciples, on the eve of Christ’s arrest, to 
provide themselves with swords, with His plain, positive 
inculeation of the principles of true peace. At a critical 
time, and in a stage of their development when they were 
still unable to enter into the meaning of His suffering, not 
possessing yet the measure of love and perceptivity which 
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would enable them to do so, the presumption is it were 
better for them to draw the sword in self-defense rather 
than suffer a blow from any other motive than the love 
which was not yet theirs.) 

If we apply the foregoing conclusion to the present war 
raging in Europe, the difficulties which grow out of the 
common misunderstanding of the Christian ethic are seen 
to disappear. It inno sense, of course, mitigates the offense 
of the aggressors, or justifies war as being at one with the 
spirit of Christ; but it declares the attitude of Belgium, for 
example, as being far nearer the ideal than would have been 
the case had she consented, in the self-interest of a false 
peace, to allow herself to be trampled upon and her treaties 
set at nought. To have done so would have been to bring 
herself into the same general condemnation and reproach 
as Luxemburg. For obviously, in both cases, the deter- 
mining factor in the choice of action, so far as the Christian 
ethic is concerned, was lacking. Belgium did not love 
Germany with so great a passion that she was willing to 
endure so that the hearts of her oppressors might be changed 
and won; otherwise, it would have been demonstrated, for 
the first time in the history of Christianity, that a whole 
kingdom of the world had become a very real part of the 
Kingdom of God. Lacking the only motive of which the 
ethic takes count, she drew the sword of self-defense, where 
Luxemburg practically surrendered from a motive of 
self-interest. One may have wounded whatever possession 
of love there was, the other destroyed love altogether. 
One meant giving—giving all that she had—where the 
other meant getting; and giving, even of this description, 
approximates in some real sense to the general Christian 
ethic, where the other stands out in sharp opposition to it, 
though one drew the sword where the other sheathed it. 
Therefore it is idle to discuss what might have been, had 
Belgium turned the other cheek, when the only justifying 
motive for such an action was clearly wanting. Belgium 
could have acted in no other way than she has acted, under 
circumstances which make her action right in the light of 
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the ethic, as distinct from the exemplification of it, and 
right in the point of view of all healthy thinking men—a 
reconciliation which is most desirable. Not, of course, that 
it is implied that Belgium under any circumstances could 
not have fulfilled the ethic itself, but that under present 
circumstances, when the corporate spiritual possession of 
sufficient love was lacking, she took a course which was 
justified in the light of the ethic, even though the drawing 
of the sword was disloyal to the spirit of Christ. 

We shall only rid ourselves of those harmful artificialities 
and meaningless affectations which abound to the detri- 
ment of modern religion, as we seek to free ourselves from 
the confusion that grows out of thoughtlessness, aided by 
lack of frankness. Therefore, it needs to be pointed out 
and clearly grasped that the Christian ethic is concerned 
not directly with the kingdoms of the world, but with that 
Kingdom in the world, yet not of the world—a totally 
different matter, to which we are not alive as we should be. 
We are rather stupidly looking for effects apart from their 
causes when we confuse the two. It is quite beside the 
point to prate about the violence Christian nations are 
doing to the laws of Christian conduct, just because certain 
nations are content to be labelled as what they manifestly 
are not—Christian. The ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount were promulgated for those who became, or were 
to become, citizens of a very real Kingdom, but one not of 
this world; a course of conduct was marked out for them, 
not for those who remained without, violating, in some 
shape or form, almost every vestige of its spirit, inclined 
only to pause where the shedding of blood was concerned. 
And in the confusion and heart-breaking disappointment 
that results to-day, with the accompanying fear, so gen- 
erally expressed, that perhaps after all Christianity has 
failed when Christian nations thus fly at each other’s 
throats, we are simply reaping what we have sown in our 
amazing willingness to accept national expressions of 
religion as being one with the religion oi Christ. If the 
war means only this one thing to the religious world, viz.: 
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that it brings out in lasting emphasis that Christendom is 
in many things at opposite poles to Christ, and in most at 
variance with the principles of His religion, how great a 
boon will have been done to the cause of vital Christianity! 
For we have all too long almost unpardonably blundered 
in our readiness to accept the official acts of governments, 
nominally Christian, as being in line, if not one with, the 
principles of Christ’s Christianity. It is only as we rid 
ourselves of emotionalism in thinking that we realize the 
spirit of the world is still the spirit of get, where the spirit 
of the Kingdom not of the world is ever that of give. We 
cannot reconcile these just because it looks or feels nice and 
appeals to an unthinking sentiment: they are irreconcilable 
and must war, one with the other, until one proves the 
conqueror and subdues the other. 

This is made clear in the saying to Pilate: ‘My Kingdom 
is not of this world, else would My servants fight.”’ That 
is to say, were His Kingdom of the world, fighting would 
be the only natural course to pursue when violence was 
done to its Ruler; there would be no alternative; an implica- 
tion that so long as the kingdoms of the world remain 
really unabsorbed in His, wars must and shall continue. 
There is nothing more than hope to justify the propaganda 
of religious bodies that this shall be “the last war’; nor are 
we encouraged to believe that the preaching of such a 
tenet will seriously influence men and nations as they are 
to-day when we reflect that our present despondency and 
grief is, not so much because of the sin of the fighting spirit, 
but chiefly because of the loss of friends and property—a 
totally different thing from that Christian mourning which 
has the promise of being comforted. No, the kingdoms of 
the world will continue to fight until the fighting spirit is 
subdued in the individual. Wars may be fewer, partly as 
the indirect result of the influence that comes from all that 
is best in the religious sphere, but chiefly because war costs 
more than peace. It is only the “servants” who will not 
fight, because they share, or hunger to share, the spirit of 
the Ruler of the Kingdom not of this world—the realiza- 
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tion of which should open up wide avenues for necessary 
action on the part of religious forces for increasing their 
numbers. Meanwhile, both will act naturally: the one 
governed by the ethic will be possessed with that love 
which burns up hatred; the other, without the Kingdom, 
will draw and perish by the sword. 

This is not to slight the high ideals of nations or men who 
profess no religion, but simply a recognition—sorely needed 
generally—that there is an expression of the Divine Will 
in the human government of nations as distinct from the 
fuller and complete revelation in the Kingdom of God; and 
an operation of that Will, even though the worldly power 
be unconscious of it. Each has its place; we must not con- 
fuse the two. It is made abundantly plain that the power 
of Pilate to pass judgment was “given from above,” 
though the judgment itself was his own and its consequences 
to be met by himself. So, now as then, there is an opera- 
tion of God in the nations of the world as distinct from the 
sphere of religion; the two spheres are not the same; each 
has its own ethic and one will grow ultimately—keeps 
growing gradually—to a realization of the values of what is 
revealed as the starting point of the other. People ought 
not to fight, but it is manifest they will continue to fight 
until the fighting spirit is conquered by the spirit of Christ, 
and that will be not by an importation of His spirit into 
the world, but by the absorption of the world into His spirit. 
Clearly this is something that has no immediate promise of 
realization. 

It is altogether beside the mark, then, to rave about the 
violation of the Christian ethic in modern warfare of 
nations, seeing that the ethic only applies where it is volun- 
tarily accepted, and its judgment only where there has been 
light in which it might have been accepted. As a matter 
of fact, those nations, which are merely Christian by 
courtesy of speech, act naturally in fighting, just as the 
true servant of Christ in abstaining from fighting acts 
naturally also. With both it is ‘‘first that which is natural; 
and afterward that which is spiritual’’—one is the only 
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foundation of the other. We cannot build the structure 
until the foundations are properly understood and laid 
and it is the failure to grasp this simple but profound truth 
which is so largely accountable for the anemic quality of 
modern religion—our spirituality is to so great an extent 
unnatural. As things are, the onus of responsibility for 
fighting, in relation to God, rests upon the individual who, 
claiming to be Christian, rejects deliberately the ethic. 
And this brings us face to face with the unpleasant fact 
of the tremendous share of responsibility that rests upon 
corporate religion for the present bloodshed. So far from 
standing afar off, and looking on with an air of lofty out- 
raged righteousness, corporate Christianity should be on 
its knees at the tribunal of penitence as it beholds its own 
sons in the thick of the carnage. This is the really out- 
standing shameful feature of the war, that the Christianity 
preached to the children has been of such a worldly, color- 
less, compromised nature as not even to suggest a check 
when the fighting spirit challenged. The responsibility 
for that rests on other shoulders than those of the men at 
the front, adorned with Christian crosses, fighting bravely. 
Thinking people are resenting the Pharisaism of a religious 
press that calmly assumes this war has broken a sort of 
peace of Paradise that had prevailed; or that in righteous 
indignation (to quote from a New York publication) 
declares the whole duty of the Church to be that she ‘‘can 
show that war means the Sermon on the Mount stamped 
under foot and, in the place of spiritual forces, brute forces 
are made the law of life.’’ They feel inclined to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the only kind of spiritual forces cor- 
porate religion seemed able to bring men into contact with, 
were of a rather worthless kind when they surrendered so 
easily to those of the brute. And, apart from this, one is 
impelled to enquire the difference between the Sermon on 
the Mount stamped under bloody feet and those delicately 
shod with religious respectability in times of peace? Since 
when, in our times, has corporate religion burned with zeal 
to exemplify in its own life the precepts of the Sermon on 
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the Mount? It is just the expression of such mawkish 
sentiment as this which declares the appalling fear that, in 
the Divine accounting of responsibility, the ax once more 
must be laid at the root of the tree! 

If we are to profit by the lessons of this fearful bloodshed, 
clearly we must begin by realizing that war simply gives 
startling emphasis to conditions of life and action that form 
the norm of so-called Christian countries in times of peace. 
We war to get because we live to get; we oppress by force 
of arms because we oppress by the selfishness and self- 
interest of our social and economic life; we kill with shot 
and shell in war because we kill by callousness and loveless- 
ness, treachery and self-seeking in times of peace. What 
advantageth it for a man to refuse to go abroad to fight so 
that he remain at home to oppress or disregard the suffering 
of his brothers? Where is the glory of knitting socks in 
the name of Christ for those who fight abroad, whilst 
content to behold our brethren at home unshod and un- 
clothed? Or to send food to fighting armies abroad whilst 
untouched by the sight, grown familiar, of hungering 
armies of unemployed at home? Trampling the Sermon 
on the Mount underfoot! Since when has the corporate 
Christian conscience—as distinct from the individual— 
done anything else with it at home in our times? These 
are some of the questions religious bodies must ask them- 
selves and bravely face before they presume to reproach. 
Religious hands, as symbols of religious hearts, must be 
clean before preaching is attempted. For, compared with 
much in our smug life at home enjoying religious sanction 
and patronage, with its empty churches and homeless men, 
the war—with its heroism, its self-denial, its uncompro- 
mising spirit of giving, its tender glimpses of strong men’s 
pity, endurance and magnanimity, their respect and ad- 
miration even for the bravery of their enemies—the war, we 
dare to say, stands out in splendid, glorious relief. With all 
its manifest contradictions to the spirit of Christ, who 
among truly reflective or religious minds shall say that it 
fails on the whole, in what it calls forth, to approximate 
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more closely to the ideal than the sanctified self-satisfaction 
of that type of the religious conscience that simply lives to 
get? There are worse things than war—things more 
repugnant to God and right-thinking men—and it is only 
as we break away from our false emotional thinking that 
we shall begin to be in a position to enter into the heritage 
of opportunity the close of the war will offer to Christianity. 

It is idle for us to talk about the Christian ethic until 
we seek to understand by living it, and to realize that it 
sheds its rays abroad so that those not knowing the ethic 
are seen in its light, living and acting at the opposite pole 
to the Pharisaic mind of all time, with the Kingdom of 
God come very nigh unto them. This is a day not so much 
for the repentance of nations as for the religious organism 
to weep in penitence, because it has been content to preach 
what it failed to practice; not a time to find fault on the 
score of outraged Christian ethics, but to learn and practice 
obedience to the one that is through and over all—viz.: 
‘*he that loseth his life, for My sake, shall find it.”” Noone 
will accuse the mammon-dependent organized Christianity 
of to-day, with its energies exhausted in its mad selfish 
struggle to maintain itself, of even the possession in part of 
that spirit which dares to make the venture! It is only as 
the Chureh generally enters into the paradox that her 
vision will become clarified and she made able to speak; 
for the principle underlying the laws of Christian conduct 
is that we only know as we do. Perhaps this is the lesson 
the war is to teach the spiritual army that, walking by 
sight rather than faith, reverses the order and essays to 
do only as she knows? 

P. Gavan Dorry. 


New YORK. 
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ROBERT K. RICHARDSON. 


SIDE from theories which emphasize the beneficence 
of war regardless of Christian standards, there are 
possible two rational opinions about war either one of 
which may properly lay claim to Christian character: the 
one that war is unpermissible and unchristian under all 
circumstances; the other that war may be a last resort, a 
regrettable resort, but sometimes the one morally defen- 
sible resort. The former view finds obvious support in the 
precept of Jesus. Its chief modern supporter is, of course, 
the late Count Tolstoi. Saint Augustine in late antiquity 
and Norman Angell at the present day may be deemed 
representative of the second doctrine. This paper is a 
comparative study of these four teachers from the stand- 
point of their respective epochs and environments. It 
closes with some conclusions suggested by the results of 
this study. 


Jesus. 


The best authenticated sayings of Jesus are presumably 
those found by critics in the reconstructed non-Marcan 
source used by Matthew and Luke, usually designated 
““Q.” About these sayings in ‘‘Q” is the minimum of the 
encrustation of tradition. In them the historical and 
human Jesus stands revealed much as the pre-Bonaven- 
turan Francis of Assisi, thanks to Sabatier, stands revealed 
in the earlier chronicles and documents of the Franciscan 
Order. Nothing in these most certain of Jesus’ Logia 
gives apparent warrant for war. Rather we find such 
sayings as: ‘‘Whoever smites thee on thy (right) cheek, 
turn to him also the other,”’ or: ‘‘I say to you, love your 
enemies and pray for them that persecute you.” In close 
accord with these ‘‘Q” sayings and presumably quite gen- 
uine is the commandment found in Matthew, omitted in 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 2. 7 
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Luke, used by Tolstoi, and in a sense generalizing the 
matter: ‘‘ Resist not evil.” 

Little in the speeches or life of our Lord seemingly en- 
titles us to wrest from their literal meaning, as applied by 
Jesus to the men and circumstances with which He was 
immediately connected, the words: ‘‘ Resist not evil.”’ His 
recorded life is by no means lacking in out-spoken and 
justifiable vituperation, but, aside from the easily over- 
estimated violence of the expulsion of the money-changers, 
it contains nothing that even savours of actual force. 
The Master frequently speaks in paradoxes; constantly we 
must beware the turn of humour or make allowance for the 
stroke of irony. In this instance a plain, prima facie in- 
terpretation of the words of the Christ appears necessitated 
by their entire and evident harmony with His whole intel- 
lectual habit and the general character of His active career, 
in life and in death. The literal interpretation precisely is 
most consonant with Jesus’ attitude toward the material 
goods of life, with His beliefs as to the World to Come and 
with His oriental and Galilean surroundings. 

Such an interpretation accords with Jesus’ attitude with 
respect to the material goods of life,—one pretty much 
that of the genial and cheerful asceticism of His devoted, 
successful and similarly emotionally endowed imitator, 
Saint Francis. Neither of these two shunned such goods: 
neither sought them. The life of wandering that He him- 
self led, Jesus recommended only to such as were to be 
active in propaganda: Saint Francis exhibited similar lenity 
toward the average laity by providing for them the less 
rigorous Tertiary Order. Brother Sun and Sister Water 
were the song of the friar; and the Great Teacher’s eye, as 
He discoursed, sought the fields white for harvest and rested 
on the vesture of the lilies. Either, on occasion, consorted 
with the leper or feasted with the rich. Neither was greatly 
concerned, we may presume, with sculptured stone or 
frescoed plaster. Both are alike in the little heed they pay 
to the economic problems of existence. The form of the 
Lord’s Prayer in ‘‘Q”’ is simply: ‘‘ Father, give us this day 
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our daily bread, and forgive us our debts, even as we Lave 
forgiven our debtors, and lead us not into temptation.” 
An attitude so free and easy as this toward life’s bodily 
needs and enjoyments leaves little indeed to serve as object 
of combat. Those who have little to lose—that is, little 
they esteem of genuine importance—have slender motive 
forcibly to retain that little. 

The literal interpretation, again, agrees with the Mas- 
ter’s expectations as to the World to Come; agrees, that is, 
with His own Messianic interpretation of His mission. 
How far the Kingdom for which Jesus toiled was in His 
mind eschatological and how far temporal and social, is 
still vastly disputed by the theologians: presumably His 
conception shared both characteristics. The significance 
for the Great Physician of the social and temporal cer- 
tainly must not be minimized. On the other hand, the 
characteristics of surviving apocalyptic literature and the 
frequency of quotation therefrom in the New Testament 
at large, together with the fact of Jesus’ assumption of 
Messianic powers and His prophecies of last things—such as 
the prophecy of the judging of the Twelve Tribes of Israel 
by the apostles seated on twelve thrones, assigned to ‘‘Q”— 
lead to the conviction that His intellectual life moved 
largely, if freely, in the thought drifts of His age and 
people. The more than Isaiah-like, the thoroughly unique, 
spirituality of Jesus’ interpretation of the Messianic hope 
and His indubitable expectation of the proximate approach 
of the world’s supreme catastrophy make it difficult to 
understand how He could have been the advocate of a 
warfare so likely to distract attention from the great and 
ultimate event immediately at hand. 

In more than one respect ‘‘Q” points to the thoroughly 
Galilean character of Jesus, and with such a Galilean type 
the simple and prima facie interpretation of the famous 
saying accords exactly. The Man of Galilee had been a 
Galilean boy, and many must have been the mental pat- 
terns stamped upon that subtle and receptive brain by the 
recurring sights and sounds of eastern village life. The 
sayings of the Master may well reflect ideas still existent 
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in the communities of the East, and, among them, those 
concerned with the nature of justice and the desirability or 
undesirability of exacting punishment and retribution. 
These ideas are, it chances, rather antithetic to those of 
the Occident, of the Roman or the Anglo-Saxon. They are 
connected with an administration of justice almost entirely 
local, the government intervening only under the most 
extraordinary circumstances. In this oriental village jus- 
tice less attention than with us is paid to the category of 
the offense in and of itself and much more to concomitant 
circumstances, to the probable effect of punishment on the 
culprit and to the hesitations, sympathies and good-nature 
of the plaintiff. To this day, writes Mr. Innes in the 
Hibbert Journal, in an article concerned with English legal 
administration in Egypt, ‘‘one of the primary duties of 
the kadi is not to judge but to reconcile; and before passing 
sentence, he is enjoined by the Koran to use his influence 
with the prosecutor or the plaintiff to forgive, or, at least, 
to abate the rigour of his full demand.”’ In the mind of 
the East, ‘‘the man, who, though having just cause for 
anger, yet refuses to punish and forgives time after time, 
that is the man who is most respected. One has to realize 
this point of view to understand the exhortation: ‘Not 
until seven times; but until seventy times seven.’ ; 
What we call justice is to the devout Mohammedan, wicked- 
ness, repugnant to his most sacred feelings.”’ 

‘*Resist not evil,’ then, is clearly a saying of the East. 
Equivalent expressions are met with in the Koran, a book 
substantially uninfluenced by Christianity, as for example 
in the verse quoted by Innes: ‘‘ Whosoever shall remit 
punishment, it shall be accepted as an atonement for him.”’ 
The precept of Jesus, though referring clearly enough to 
private transactions, is in spirit contrary to violence of 
any type. It is the emotional, virtually the instinctive, 
voice of the religious Orient.! It is spoken by the Christ in 
the literal sense. 


1On Jesus as child of the East, see also articles by A. M. Rihbany, en- 
titled “‘The Syrian Christ” and “The Oriental Manner of Speech,” in The 
Atlantic Monthly, 1916, vol. CX VII, pp. 309 ef seg., 506 et seq. 
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Tolstoi. 

It has been remarked that the most important fact of 
the Crimean War is that Count Leo Tolstoi escaped being 
killed. It is difficult to say whether the dictum were 
best maintained on the basis of Tolstoi’s achievement in 
pure belles lettres or on the ground that he has been con- 
spicuously the most successful literal imitator of Jesus in 
modern times. His influence has not improbably made 
war more hateful than the influence of any other single 
man in either hemisphere. He is an easily traceable leaven 
in American politics at the present moment. His attitude 
is one of absolute non-resistance, whether in private affairs 
by resort to the courts or in international concerns by re- 
course to armies. For Tolstoi the supreme commandment 
of Jesus is: ‘‘ Resist not evil.” 

Nor is there anything of strangeness in the sympathy of 
the Russian for the Galilean. The autonomy of the Mir 
is not without analogy to that of the village community of 
the Orient. From the days of the Vikings and of the Al- 
taian nomads who first preyed upon the Russian lands to 
the partition of Poland by Frederick the Great and the 
Empress Catherine, the political ruination of the Slav has 
been an accentuated localism of the most placid and non- 
resisting type. Russian economic life, also, is but beginning 
to lose a simplicity akin to that of ancient Palestine’s. 
Tolstoi’s thought thus moves mainly within the confines of 
that agriculture which monopolized Russian endeavor till 
the epoch of Count Witte’s industrialism. The esthetic 
bent, likewise, of Count Tolstoi is akin to that of Jesus: 
it is toward the beauty of nature relatively without regard 
to art. ‘‘The first condition,’ he writes, ‘essentially 
necessary to happiness has ever been admitted by all men 
to be a life in which the link between him and nature is not 
destroyed—that is a life in the open air, in the sunshine, in 
communion with nature, plants and animals.” Intellect- 
ually Tolstoi is indefinitely more sophisticated, more con- 
sciously eclectic and systematic, than Jesus: far, indeed, is 
he removed from the Messianism of ‘‘Q.’”’ Yet, in practical 
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effect, the Messianic ideas of the Christ find their analogue 
in Tolstoi’s conception of the ‘‘Son of Man.” As Tolstoi 
deems this conception ‘‘the basis of the whole Gospel,’’ and 
as he makes it almost the entire rational substructure of 
his non-resistance superstructure, it requires further atten- 
tion. 

Tolstoi’s doctrine of the ‘‘Son of Man” holds that man 
has a birth from above and from below: a birth spiritual 
and a birth natural. The spiritual life which comes to 
him from above transcends the natural and individual life. 
It is itself not individual life, but is God in the individual 
life. The name given to this life of God in man is ‘‘the Son 
of Man.” Tolstoi goes so far, even, as to identify the mys- 
tical ‘‘Son of Man” with the Logos of Stoicism, proving 
his point from Epictetus and the Emperor Marcus. The 
religious consciousness of the farther East, of India and 
China, is made to render further support to his idea. All 
men possess this ‘‘Son of Man,” though some serve it and 
some heed it not. Immortality is neither more nor less 
than the longed-for merging of the individual life with the 
God within us. Immortality as personal is non-existent. 
Tolstoi makes the remarkable claim, in fact, that not in a 
single passage of the Gospel, ‘‘does Christ speak of His 
own personal resurrection.” ‘‘The whole purport of 
Christ’s doctrine is to teach His disciples that individual 
life being but a delusion, they should renounce it, and 
transfer their individual lives into the life of all humanity, 
into the life of the ‘Son of Man.’”’ 

Such is the mystical doctrine that forms the rational basis 
for Tolstoian non-resistance: and so, replying to the criti- 
cism that if the innocent man always yield to force he will 
never succeed in getting anything to show for his yielding, 
Tolstoi explains that the innocent lose nothing in submitting 
to violence precisely because they have nothing to lose. 
“It is just in the conviction,” he declares, ‘‘that this 
earthly individual life is something real, and actually be- 
longs to us, that the misunderstanding lies which prevents 
our comprehending the doctrine of Christ. Christ knows 
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the illusion by which men know their own individual lives 
as something real, and something to which they have a 
personal right: and He shows them, in a series of sermons 
and parables, that they have no claims on life, that they 
have, indeed, no life at all, until they attain true life, by 
renouncing the shadow which they call their life.’”’ The 
Russian clearly stands in the succession of Eckhart and 
the author of the German Theology. It is clear that the 
basis of his theory of non-resistance is so mystical, almost, 
one is tempted to say, so gnostic and dualistic, as—on any 
grounds presented by Tolstoi himself—to be quite unaccep- 
table to any one according real value to the achievements 
of civilized society. 


Jesus and Tolstoi. 


The voice of Jesus was, in the nature of things, addressed 
to an age and a community ignorant or little regardful of 
three capital facts in contemporary or subsequent experi- 
ence: the State, the Renaissance, the Experience of Nations 
in History. Tolstoi is cognizant, but disdainful or careless, 
of these matters. 

(1) The State. The every-day experience of the Master 
was the rural experience of His time. Of the governmental 
problems of the Roman state, of the duties of that far-off 
thing intervening so strangely in the local life from time to 
time, like a Deus in machina, of its right to exist, He says 
next tonothing. There is slight evidence but that He cared 
next to nothing. Yet to ourselves, if not to tsar-pestered 
Tolstoi, the state is one of the most basic, most strife- 
saving achievements of mankind: an entity not to be 
injured without harm to those in whose loyalty it finds 
existence and to whom it returns protection and assistance 
in spheres manifold. It is the instrument, rightly used, 
of the attainment of collective personality and collective 
service. 

(2) The Renaissance. The modern world is the child 
of the non-Semitic, non-quietistic West and of the Renais- 
sance. Equally removed from eschatalogical Messianism 
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and from personality-denying and world-renouncing mys- 
ticism, it recognises the worth of the heritage of classical 
antiquity and the value—the God-given value, it would 
say—of the material, intellectual and institutional accre- 
tions of the centuries. Whatever heaven may remain, 
western man has decided that earth also is his home. He 
is told by his astronomers that his globe is likely to swing 
about its sun, warm, beautiful and inhabitable, for mil- 
lions of years to come. The catastrophic and the mystical 
alike, the latter to an excessive degree, have retreated to 
- the very ‘‘periphery of consciousness,” and the world, a 
good world, a permanent world, a real world, an im- 
provable world, to be lived for and died for, a capital not 
to be pillaged nor to be left to pillage, fills the social mind 
with its rounding bulk. 

(3) The Experience of the Nations in History. The 
damage done to flourishing peoples by hostile and aggressive 
neighbors is to us too patent to be ignored, as well as are 
the generally evil consequences of failure to secure as close 
approximation as possible of the boundaries of state and 
nationality. The partition of a highly pacifistic and at 
the moment politically liberal Poland is doubly a case in 
point. For the Dutch to have adopted a pacifistic attitude 
of the Tolstoian type in the days of Philip II would appar- 
ently have been to the permanent detriment of the genera- 
tions subsequent, and the distaste for bloodshed evinced by 
Louis XVI on the tenth of August was prelude to the worst 
of the most bungled and most sentimental revolution the 
world has ever seen. The experience of the nations in 
history indicates the importance of the conservation at 
every hazard of the gains of state and national life and the 
danger of leaving to their own devices the devotees of 
violence—always supposing that the goods represented by 
the state, by the spirit of the Renaissance and by the 
consciousness of nationality, be held inherently real and 
valuable. Of this experience the ancient Teacher is un- 
aware and the modern teacher neglectful. 

The thoughtful Christian of the modern west may not 
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disregard these factors nor their meaning for group and in- 
dividual life. Like Tolstoi, though with more seeing eye, 
or like Saint Francis, he must deliberately set them behind 
his back and, in a highly altered environment, follow 
literally the injunction of Jesus, or, somewhat in the spirit 
of the Alexandrian fathers or of the judicious Hooker, 
discover God’s hand in the developments of history and 
the gifts of constructive reason, and equally truly seek to 
follow the Master by attempting to winnow the universal, 
the eternal and the substantial in Jesus’ saying, not from 
the erroneous, but from the local, the temporary and the 
accidental. Of those who have chosen the second alter- 
native Norman Angell in the modern world and Saint 
Augustine (however little he realized it) in the ancient may 
fairly be considered representative. 


Saint Augustine. 


In Jesus’ summary of the law which found acceptance 
with the scribe, the “Resist not evil’ of the countryside 
became the all-embracing and more truly generalizing 
enunciation of the commandment of love of God and of 
one’s neighbor. This generalization, already accepted by 
the Jewish mind, became in turn, in the Alexandrian gospel 
of John, the superbly mystical and basic conception of the 
“‘peace”’ of him in whom abide the Father and the Word. 
The tendencies of Alexandria in turn affected Augustine 
who became their supreme mediator to the Latin West. 
Three things need particularly to be noted with respect to 
Augustine’s Alexandrianized and Latinized Christianity: 
the hearty acceptance of Jesus’ doctrine of love, the inter- 
pretation of the state and of its mission in the light of this 
same doctrine, and the failure of the Augustinian system 
adequately to meet the requirements of modern feeling 
and experience. 

Augustine thoroughly accepts Jesus’ doctrine of love. 
It is fundamental to his system. Love’s presence is the 
essence of heaven, its absence the substance of hell. The 
very phrase of Jesus is employed: ‘‘For our good, about 
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which philosophers have so keenly contended, is nothing 
else than to be united to God, and by His intellectual and 
incorporeal embrace our soul grows great with all virtue 
and true perfection. We are enjoined to love this good with 
all our heart, with all our soul, with all our strength. To 
this good we ought to be led by those who love us, and to 
lead those we love. Thus are fulfilled those two com- 
mandments on which hang all the law and the prophets: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy soul,’ and ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ For that man might be 
intelligent in his self-love, there was appointed for him an 
end to which he might refer all his actions, that he might be 
blessed. . . . And the end set before him is ‘to draw 
nigh unto God.’ And so, when one who has this intelligent 
self-love is commanded to love his neighbor as himself, 
what else is enjoined than that he shall do all in his power 
to commend to him the love of God?” It would not, 
indeed, be far wrong to say that all the volumes of the 
writings of Saint Augustine are epitomized in the simple, 


oft-quoted phrase: Cor nostrum inquietum est donec re- 
quiescat in Te—that is, until our heart is completely filled 
with love. 


Augustine, also, is intimately concerned with the state, 
the mission of which he interprets entirely in the light of 
the gospel of love. For him the state is no soulless, non- 
moral affair: unless in love it conserve justice and assist 
the City of God, or, as we to-day say, help the growth of 
Christ’s Kingdom, it is no state but rather organized 
brigandage. Thus for the Roman that state from which 
the Galilean Jew was practically so aloof, becomes a chief 
engine in the creation of a society based on the doctrine of 
the love of God and of one’s neighbor. 

And lastly, there is no hint in Augustine that because 
the state is based on love it is forced to virtual suicide by 
any duty of non-resistance to those who would destroy it. 
For the righteous state to prolong its own existence is to 
accomplish its own mission of love to those beneath its 
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protection. The subject’s duty to assist the state in this 
endeavour may for Augustine transcend even the demands 
of the ascetic and monastic life—and this is going far, 
since the bishop of Hippo is nothing if not ascetic and re- 
nunciatory. He advises Boniface, the best soldier in 
Africa, to forego becoming a monk precisely in order that 
he may serve his country in a military capacity; and when 
Boniface accepts the easy part of the advice and renounces 
the renunciation, but neglects the toilsome obligations 
involved in the hard part, he is stingingly rebuked. ‘‘ Who 
would have believed, who feared, with Boniface established 
in Africa as count of the domestici and of Africa 

that the barbarians would be so daring, would have made 
such progress, . . . turned so many populous places 
into desert? . . . If, therefore, bounties have been 
conferred upon thee, albeit earthly and transitory, by the 
Roman Empire—seeing that it is itself earthly, not celestial, 
nor can confer save what is in its power—if, therefore, boun- 
ties have been conferred upon thee, return not evil for 
good.”” For Augustine the state is to be less peace-enjoy- 
ing than peace-giving. Quando autem vincunt qui causa 
iustiore pugnabant, quis dubitet gratulandam esse et provenisse 
optabilem pacem? One may be most at peace when most 
at war. 

Augustine’s system is, however, so radically transcen- 
dental, its real motivation so other-worldly that, fine gold 
that it is, it may profitably be alloyed with the baser metal 
of the secular and of the Renaissance. Such an alloy it is, 
humble in its earthiness but stiffening in its practicality, 
which is represented by the thought of which Norman 
Angell is now the conspicuous spokesman. 


Norman Angell. 


An author who claims that “‘in the long run the final 
sanction of the religious ideal is the well-being of society” 
and who brands as one of the “‘most vicious”’ of all pos- 
sible traditions the belief that ‘“‘there is some necessary 
contradiction between interest and morality, that high 
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ideals must be in conflict with material advantage, that 
the higher welfare of the race is in some wonderful way 
founded upon a sacrifice of its material Wwelfare’’—both 
quotations are from Arms and Industry—such an author 
is as far removed from the pessimism of Augustine as from 
the mysticism of Tolstoi. Angell, then, seeks less to 
explicate the doctrine of love in and for itself than to secure 
the acceptance of the doctrine in a sense conformable with 
a western sense of values by convincing the public opinion 
of states and nations that it is the only profitable doctrine. 
His attempt—and in the long run his reputation must be 
lessened by the very restriction of his aim—is to make the 
gospel of love appear reasonable, if only on an economic and 
all too unsentimental a basis. 

Angell’s writings appear to have a primary and a second- 
ary centre. The relation of each centre to the other he 
himself would seem not fully to have determined; yet, 
though adjustments may be needed, his system is consis- 
tent as awhole. Its primary centre is the attempted proof 
of the political, economic and social folly of aggressive war. 
Most of Angell’s pages are devoted to this theme to the 
eclipse or obscuration of his system’s secondary centre. 

This secondary centre is the doctrine of the legitimacy of 
force to prevent the settlement of disputes by force. It 
finds clear statement in the Arms and Industry: “. 
because I do not believe in force, I do believe in dition— 
that is to say, I do not believe in allowing the other man’s 
force to settle any matter in dispute; and for this reason I 
have taken the ground that, in performing this function at 
least—in preventing force being used—the soldier’s work 
is useful.” The same spirit runs through The Great Illusion. 
In other words, with Angell as with Augustine, the state is 
to be utilized in the public as in the private sphere to pre- 
vent resort to force: the military power of nations and states 
is analagous to their police power: the same considerations 
are to guide in the assurance of peace between nations as 
prevailed with those who, in Angevin days, in the name of 
the king’s peace, forcibly compelled men in private affairs 
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to give up self-help and resort to writ and jury. Soldiers 
are to become policemen and Mars is to be rechristened 
Ichabod. The general idea is the idea of Augustine, but 
it is vastly more definite in expression and in its appeal to 
the experience of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Summary. 


Two reasonable courses present themselves to the 
thoughtful Christian facing the admonition of Jesus: 
‘Resist not evil.”” (1) He may accept the binding obliga- 
tion of the saying at its literal face value. (2) He may ac- 
cept the saying as the emotional, almost instinctive expres- 
sion of a great truth by the most gifted religious mind of the 
East and of the ages, but as an expression in the nature of 
the case local, inadequately generalized and needing to be 
supplemented by a generalization adapted to a longer and 
wider human experience. This supplement is found in 
the great commandment of the love of God and of one’s 
neighbor. 

To be consistent, a supporter of the first course must 
minimize or disregard the value of the institutional and 
material aspects of culture, either as inherently negative 
or as lacking supposable permanence: there must always 
exist a natural and logical relationship between the radically 
pacifistic and the essentially ascetic, even if genially ascetic, 
frames of mind. He who adopts the second course should, 
and of course instinctively does, evince respect for the 
institutional and material adjuncts of culture. On the 
whole the first solution must be supported, for theological 
reasons, by those who deem religious truth something fixed 
and static: Augustine may have been true to the logic of 
fact but it is hard to see how he was not unconsciously 
untrue to the logic of literal inspiration. The second stand- 
point, contrariwise, requires that religious truth, like other 
truth, be considered as revealed in the great currents of 
historical thought, action and emotion, in the West as 
well as in the East. One who accepts the first position has 
of course no quarrel with the Galilean Christ. One who is 
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the disciple of the second does to a degree lose touch with 
the Christ of Galilee that he may lay hold on the Christ of 
the world, in all its breadth and in all its duration. Con- 
serving his conviction of the moral validity of the use of the 
state, whether through its police or through its soldiery, 
for the conservation of mercy and justice, a conviction al- 
most instinctive, not foreign to the Kingdom of God, the 
. product of western evolution, and our Roman and Ger- 
manic heritage, such a one may well assert that he is sac- 
rificing the times, the environment, that were in Christ 
Jesus, to secure the veritable mind that was in Christ Jesus. 
Either view has its logic, either view its peril—even Mr. An- 
gell distrusts the preparedness required by his own theo- 
ries—but it behooves clear thinkers and earnest men to 
guard themselves from the religious doubts and moral 
paralysis incident to a muddled combination of both 
standpoints. 

Ropert K. RIcHARDsON. 

BrLorr CoLLEeceE. 
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Tue TuHeEory or Asstract Ernics. By Thomas Whittaker. 
Cambridge: The University Press; New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1916. Pp. ix, 126. Price, $1.35. 


This is an interesting book, containing much more material 
than might be expected from its length. Its main purpose is to 
expound the ethical position set forth in Professor Juvalta’s Old 
and New Problems of Morality; and that, in its turn, may be re- 
garded as a restatement of the ethical position of Kant. But 
Mr. Whittaker’s book is, nevertheless, an original contribution 
to its subject. It contains some general discussions on the 
relations of ethics to metaphysics and on the relations between the 
conceptions of law and end, together with a short historical sketch 
of the development of abstract ethics. The chief contentions, as 
I understand them, are (1) that the science of ethics is not de- 
pendent on metaphysics, (2) that it rests primarily on the con- 
ception of what is intrinsically good or valuable, as ultimate end, 
(3) that there are certain fundamental laws of morality, which 
are subsidiary to the ultimate end, but which cannot be directly 
derived from it, (4) that these fundamental laws are those of 
liberty and justice, (5) that the consideration of the moral law 
raises certain metaphysical problems, and prompts us to some 
attempt to solve these problems. Thus, though metaphysical 
questions are not involved at the beginning of the study of 
ethics (except in the sense that they have to be cleared out of the 
way), they are, nevertheless, suggested at the end. On each of 
these five contentions some short comments may be made. 

In urging that a metaphysical basis is not required, Mr. Whit- 
taker associates himself, to a large extent, with Dr. G. E. Moore. 
It must suffice to state here that the contention depends largely 
on what is to be understood by metaphysics. If we understand it 
to mean a theory of the structure of the universe as a whole, it 
is probably true that our metaphysical conceptions are based on 
our ethical ones, fully as much as the latter are on the former. 
But if we understand by metaphysics the discussion of the objec- 
tive significance of fundamental conceptions, such a theory as 
that of Dr. Moore is eminently metaphysical. If we do not rest 
our ethical conceptions on biology or psychology or sociology, it 
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would seem that we must rest them on something that is taken 
as fundamental; and it is not easy to see how anything can be 
accepted as fundamental without metaphysical discussion. 

That the fundamental conception on which it rests is that of 
the intrinsically good or valuable as an end that ought to be 
pursued, seems clear; but the relations between good, value, end, 
and ought call for more consideration, I think, than has been given 
to them either by Dr. Moore or by Mr. Whittaker; and I should 
suppose that such consideration would be metaphysical. 

Mr. Whittaker’s main contention, however, is that there are 
certain main laws of morality, subsidiary to the conception of 
what is intrinsically good, and not directly derivable from that 
conception. The most obvious of these is the law of justice; and, 
in emphasizing this as a fundamental law, Mr. Whittaker comes 
largely into agreement with Butler and Sidgwick, and, in a dif- 
ferent way, with Herbert Spencer, as well as several other writers. 
Most of those who have emphasized this, however, have held that 
the end is happiness, interpreted as pleasure or as a sum of pleas- 
ures. It seems to be true that the law of justice could not be 
derived from this conception of the end; but, if ultimate good is 
conceived, as Mr. Whittaker seems to think it ought to be, rather 
as the realization of the social self, it is not so apparent that a 
law of justice is not implied in it. Plato, for instance, interprets 
justice as meaning the assignment to each individual of the place 
and function for which he is best fitted in the social unity. It 
might surely be urged that this is implied in the conception of a 
good social whole. 

When Mr. Whittaker proceeds to consider more definitely what 
the fundamental laws are, he includes liberty as well as justice. 
And he appears, after all, to derive these laws from the concep- 
tion of personality as an end to be realised. If so, it is difficult to 
see how they can be regarded as independent laws. If we deny 
the fundamental importance of personality, as some Oriental 
religions would seem to do, the laws of liberty and justice would 
fall to the ground. Hence also it is doubtful whether these laws 
could be used, as Mr. Whittaker seeks to use them, as conclusive 
objections to the Prussian theory of the power of the State as an 
independent end. 

In his closing chapter Mr. Whittaker seeks to establish certain 
metaphysical views on an ethical basis. His general argument 
is summed up in the following statement: ‘‘The human mind as 
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it exists is obviously in some sense a product of a larger whole; 
hence the principles by which it successfully interprets that whole 
must be in some way prefigured in the reality of the whole.’”’ This 
is a somewhat vague statement; and I am afraid it involves a 
petitio principit. If we knew that our principles successfully 
interpreted the whole, it would seem that we must already know 
the whole. 

Mr. Whittaker’s book is certainly suggestive and instructive. 
Some of its historical references are particularly valuable. But 
it seems to me to be lacking in thoroughness. The criticisms 
that I have ventured to make have reference to its main conten- 
tions; but there are also some minor issues on which objections 
might be raised. Thus, on p. 105, Mr. Whittaker says of the 
“logical persecutor”’ that ‘“professedly regarding belief in what 
he holds for truth as the highest thing in himself, he makes it his 
aim systematically to repress the beliefs of others.” But surely 
the logical persecutor does not value his beliefs merely as beliefs, 
but as truth. He atfacks the beliefs of others, not because they 
differ from his, but because he regards them as wrong and per- 
nicious. It is to be feared that Mr. Whittaker will not convert 
either the persecutor or the Prussian. 

J. S. MackEnzig. 

London, England. 


Tue PuiiwosopHy oF WanG YanG-Minea. Translated from the 
Chinese by Frederick Goodrich Henke, Ph.D., former Professor 
of Psychology and Philosophy in the University of Nanking. 
With an Introduction by Professor James H. Tufts of the 
University of Chicago. Open Court Publishing Company. 
Pp. xvii, 512. 


In this volume English students of philosophy are in- 
troduced for the first time to one of the most influential Chinese 
thinkers. It is doubtful whether they knew him in even the 
most indirect way before the appearance of Dr. Henke’s presenta- 
tion of his work, and they are to be congratulated upon their 
receipt of such a contribution as is rendered in this faithful 
translation. 

The fundamental doctrines of Wang Yang-Ming which have 
had the greatest influence upon Chinese students for generations 
since his time are his teachings of the unity of reality and ex- 
Vol. XXVII.—No. 2 8 
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perience, and that of knowledge and action, of theory and practice. 
That such teachings did exist in China in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and that this most practical of the Eastern 
philosophers had many points in common with his Western con- 
temporary, the author of the Novum Organun, is evidence of the 
truth in Professor Tufts’ phrase in his introduction to this volume 
—‘‘Seekers for truth speak a common language.” 

The metaphysical as well as the psychological foundation of 
the philosophy of Wang Yang-Ming is found in the following 
words of his own: “Reality is one; the crystallization of it is 
called nature, and the axis of this crystallization is called mind. 
The activity of this axis is called meaning or purpose; the dis- 
tinctness of the activity is called knowledge; the reaction of the 
distinctness is called thing.” (Not contained in the portion 
translated. Cf. pp. 81, 83, of the translation.) Thus it follows 
that the investigation of things is the investigation of the reaction 
of the activities of the mind, and the attainment of knowledge is 
the achievement of the distinctness of the activities of the mind 
and nothing more. 

Mind, therefore, according to Wang Yang-Ming, is the en- 
bodiment of the laws of the universe on the one hand, and the 
dynamic, creative activity on the other. It is neither the tabula 
rasa nor the reflective mirror as Locke or Leibniz would have it 
but a constructive function that is everlastingly arranging and 
rearranging, creating and recreating its objects to suit its pur- 
poses. “It has no structure: It uses the right and wrong in- 
fluences of heaven, earth, and things as structure.” Activity, 
therefore, is the rank and file of life. 

As a logical outcome of this doctrine we have the following 
teachings: 

1. As the mind is the axis of the crystallization of the laws of 
the universe, intuitive knowledge is native and equal in each 
individual. Even strangled by his selfish ends and passions, 
this native knowledge still persists and manages to appear when 
these passions are subdued or harmonized. This persistence of 
the intuitive knowledge is called the intuitive faculty. Virtue 
consists in the development of this faculty. 

2. The revolutionary theory that the individual is his own 
authority. Experience is the only guidance of life. One only 
has to go to his own inner self to find the laws of the universe. 
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He can never go beyond his experience and expect to find truth. 
No past criterion can serve as his standard except his own. 

Duty, too, must be found in one’s own mind. “He who un- 
derstands the original nature of his mind thereby understands 
the path of duty, for the two cannot be distinguished.” 

3. The unity of knowledge and action. “I say that the 
virtuous man already knows that knowledge and practice are 
a unity.” “Knowledge is the beginning of action; action the 
fruition of knowledge. There is no practice abstracted from 
theory, neither is there theory abstracted from practice.” 
Philosophy, therefore, is the warp and woof of conduct, and con- 
duct the bone and marrow of philosophy. 

4. Good and evil are relative and are late conceptions. When 
the intuitive faculty develops alongits natural course unhampered 
by the selfish feelings and passions we call it good. But if the 
development of this faculty is smeared by the blot of the passions, 
it is evil. The end of human conduct, therefore, is to bring all 
these passions and feelings to “a state of perfect equilibrum and 
harmony,” in order to maintain a state of tranquility in which 
the intuitive faculty can have a free play in the contemplation 
of the laws of the universe. And when this state is reached, good 
and evil disappear. 

These are the main points in the philosophy of Wang Yang- 
Ming. Dr. Henke, in his Preface, classified Wang Yang-Ming 
as “an idealist of the monistic type.’’ However plausible this 
may seem in the face of the system as a whole, I cannot help but 
remark that Wang Yang-Ming is too thoroughgoing and practi- 
cal to be as consistent as that. He at least opposes the passions 
and desires to the intuitive knowledge; opposes the worldly 
ends to the heavenly laws. What place we can assign to these 
passions and desire in such a system of reality is a serious and 
baffling question. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Dr. Henke for this transla- 
tion. He not only adds to the Western library of philosophy a 
volume most valuable in its original but also does this without 
any predetermined purpose either to prove that the thought of 
the Orient is inferior to that of the Occident or to solicit followers 
for him whose work he presents. It is this disinterested interest 
that enabled him to present a volume which seems to me to be 
most representative of the original. Textual criticisms may be 
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made but they will not affect to any extent the main doctrine 
which Dr. Henke wishes to present. 

The volume contains the Biography, the Instructions for Prac- 
tical Life, Records of Discourses,and the Letters of Wang Yang- 
Ming. The main teachings can be found in Book I, pp. 47-140. 
The rest consists of the repetition and elaboration of these 


teachings. 
Kra-Lox YEn. 


The University of Chicago. 


Sreconp THouGHT or AN Economist. By William Smart, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. 
With a biographical sketch by Thomas Jones, M.A. London: 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1916. Pp. lxxix, 190. Price, 


5s. net. 


The relation of ethics to economics is often supposed to present 
a difficult problem, though as it stands it is no more than an 
elementary matter of analysis. The two sciences discuss different 
questions, and there is no subordination of one to the other. But 
an intelligent grasp of the nature of social life demands the pres- 


ence of both, together with the definite allocation of each to its 
own province. This is unhappily somewhat rare. The moralist 
is seldom able to resist the temptation of dictating to the econo- 
mist: since, being a philosopher, he is accustomed to meddle with 
just those parts of other people’s business that he does not 
understand. 

It seems to me a peculiar tribute to the strength of Smart’s 
mind that he should for so long have kept strictly to his business 
as an economist, and that when he did at length permit himself 
to exceed it, he should have done so with so marked an absence of 
confusion. The influences which had helped to form his mind 
in its youth—Ruskin and Idealism—had this at least in common 
that they were on the whole hostile to exact analysis and the 
discriminating separation of problems. Yet he does recognise 
that even in asking where the economic life is leading us, we 
come close to raising a question which is not one of economics, but 
of something else. 
jg. Smart’s point of view had some characteristics rather unusual 
in an economist. For one thing, he thought it more remarkable 
that there should be wealth to distribute than that the distribu- 
tion should be extremely unequal. We must first of all remember 
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that there is no natural right to anything, and no guarantee that 
the necessaries of life should be on the earth at all, let alone the 
luxuries. Then we may consider gravely how great the inequality 
really is, and whether any means appears whereby it may be 
remedied. The answer consists in a restatement of the theory 
of distribution, according to which each factor is paid according 
to its economic worth: and the conclusion as to progress which 
follows is that it is best sought by developing the existing organisa- 
tion. Men earn little because they are worth little: make them 
economically worth more. That is, they must devote themselves 
to work in which they have a natural monopoly—that part of 
manual work which machines can not do, or else professional 
work. The product will increase and it will be divided amongst 
them. It will be a maximum product, because substitution will 
by hypothesis have been carried as far as possible. 

The real objection which thinking men have to the present 
economic system concerns not so much the distribution of wealth 
as the distribution of work. Even if wages were high, modern 
industrialism seems to involve for many men a kind of life hardly 
fit for human beings. And if economic development is to 
continue on the same lines as in the past, there seems to be no 
escape from this conclusion. Smart’s constructive policy is simple 
enough in principle. It is to retain the existing system (which 
does so much for us) and by conscious direction so to alter it that 
certain objectionable moral effects disappear. The ‘‘economic” 
life must be made worth living for the mass of men; and this 
can be done by means which also bring about an improvement in 
distribution. The consumer must realize his responsibility: so 
also must the employer. The arguments under the first head 
are by now very familiar; those under the second form the most 
marked features of Smart’s view, just as they did in his earlier 
books. The position of the employer in modern industry is one 
of great honour and extreme responsibility. He has to anticipate 
demand, bringing the factors of production together in the most 
efficient of possible combinations, taking the risks, and out of the 
price of the anticipated product paying wages and interest in 
advance. Such a function is at least as honourable as that of a 
professional man, and Smart appeals to the employer to regard 
it as such and to found and observe a professional tradition, caring 
for the interests of his workpeople, putting them where their 
labour tells most, and so on. 
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There is no doubt that this position is worked out with much 
skill and care and that it represents the final result of the reflec- 
tions of a mind peculiarly open to all kinds of influences, though 
curiously cautious in committing itself to change. There is little 
in the book which was not pretty definitely present in his previous 
volumes. Its special interest consists in that it enables one to 
appreciate the influence of certain assumptions which controlled 
his thinking. They were probably not completely explicit, and 
they were certainly never carefully examined. They seem to me 
to be present to a greater or less degree in almost all writers who 
greatly emphasise the marginal utility theory of distribution. 

The first is that when considering the distribution of income, 
Smart expressly rules out of account as irrelevant the distribution 
of the means of production (i.e., the question of “property” in 
the technical sense adopted by most American economists). The 
only reason alleged is that the distribution of income is the real 
question; if that is not seriously at fault, the other cannot matter. 
Hence Smart simply assumes in a sentence property and inherit- 
ance and bequest. Two remarks should be made on this. The 
first is that Smart himself admits that the real problem is the 
distribution of work. That is, even if a man’s wages are extremely 
high, he may yet lack the essentials of a decent life. Secondly, 
the critics of the present industrial system have always held that 
the grave inequalities in the distribution of income were primarily 
a@ consequence of the distribution of property of a certain sort. 
When the hand-loom weavers rioted against the introduction of 
power-looms, they were objecting not to the mere presence of 
machinery, but to its exclusive possession by certain classes of 
people. They did not deny that the national dividend would 
increase: but they knew that no share of it would fall to them. 
This constant paradox is a direct consequence of our usages in 
regard to property. We may think that these usages are neces- 
sary conditions of there being any wealth to distribute, but this 
should not blind us to the fact. 

Again, though the theory according to which distribution is 
of the product according to the marginal utility of the factors 
which brought it into being is in itself merely a descriptive ac- 
count of what actually takes place, Smart quite consciously uses 
it as something more, and to do this he makes certain further 
assumptions. One of them is of an economic sort, and not easy 
to detect. He never seriously contemplates the possibility of 
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anything except falling prices. His business experience had been 
all in the other direction; he regards it as an endeavour to lower 
costs and therefore to bring down prices in order to undersell. 
We may admit as permanent the struggle to bring down costs. 
But the assumption that the greater part, much less the whole, 
of the reduction must go to the consumer in lower prices is al- 
together gratuitous. It might possibly hold in a purely economic 
state where no differences in property existed and there never was, 
even over a short period, any scarcity of the means of production. 
But in a state like ours with an increasing tendency to industrial 
combination, “economic worth’’ becomes little more than a 
phrase to designate a struggle as to who shall get hold of the 
largest slice of pie. 

The primary defect of Smart’s constructive policy of making 
“employing” into a profession is the difficulty of discovering 
what it means. The term “employer” is extremely ambiguous, 
and its ambiguity affected all Smart’s thinking. On the whole 
he seems to have meant the kind of position he himself occupied 
in his own business life. In this sense the employer performs 
functions that are extraordinarily complex, and recent economic 
development has seen a decided division of them. There is the 
mere provision of capital; there is the actual management and 
detailed organization of the business; and there is the general 
control and direction of policy. Each of these functions is 
separately paid for. And—interest being admittedly impersonal 
—the “ professional function”’ will be shared between the manager 
and the Board of Directors. Ultimately we may suppose it to go 
to the latter, the manager being no more than a salaried servant. 
For social betterment, then, we must look to an increase in the 
morality of railway directors and shipping magnates. This is 
extraordinarily hopeful. 

The same ambiguity infects his discussion of the reward of the 
employer. Several distinct elements enter into this, in Smart’s 
original sense. We may set aside the wages of management. 
There are also (a) interest, (b) rent, (c) net profit. What most 
influenced Smart’s treatment of these was that when he learned 
from the Austrians that interest is a time-payment he at once 
assumed that no ethical problems were involved. (Previously 
under the influence of Ruskin he had thought there were.) Given 
an explanation of the necessity of paying interest, no more needed 
to be said. But such an explanation is a mere description; and 
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the real influence of capital on distribution is missed unless we 
go a step further back. It is the peculiar distribution of property 
—a fact simply assumed by Smart without discussion, even for 
the apologetic part of his argument—which enables a certain 
class of people to exact a time-payment. No one pretends that 
the lending of capital is not a public service; the point is that it is 
a@ particularly advantageous one to perform. Labour, on the 
other hand, though no doubt necessary, gets more kicks than 
halfpence. Having no staying power and nothing to sell but its 
labour, a commodity quite useless apart from capital, it must put 
up with what it can get. Labour may be indispensable to capital 
but Thomas Hodge is not. And the net result is that the effect 
of driving men into the professions under existing conditions 
would be that salaries would fall. This Smart admits: he thinks 
it would be accompanied by a rise in wages, which is just possible. 
He does not mention that he has adduced no grounds for expecting 
anything except a rise in the case of profits. 

I am not suggesting that there is any remedy for this state of 
things, but only that the remedies Smart suggests do not meet 
the point. I quite agree that “redistribution” through taxation 
is unsatisfactory and had better come toa speedy end. But Iam 
not charmed by the prospect of a Board of Directors all devoting 
themselves to “welfare work’’—even if it were likely. And I 
would even urge the now old-fashioned and heretical doctrine that 
what a man most needs is to arrange his work and his life for 
himself—the former so far as the interest of his fellow-workers 
permits, the latter altogether. What he wants least of all is to 
have his amusements and leisure and social habits arranged for 
him; especially by one who thinks that to enter into one relation 
—and that the economic—with a man, is an excuse for interfering 
as much as possible in everything else. 

The memoir seems to me exactly suitable and in place. All 
former students of Professor Smart will be grateful to Mr. Jones 
for so admirable a sketch of one who was so kindly and so fasci- 
nating a man and probably also one of the very greatest teachers 
of economics the country ever produced. 

M. W. Rosreson. 

‘Queen’s University of Belfast, Ireland. 
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Economic Morauism: An Essay in Constructive Economics. 
By James Haldane Smith. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1916. Pp. 288. Price, 5s. net. 


It was an admirable idea that one book should include a state- 
ment of economic conditions and moral judgments as to their 
effects, pointing towards some moral improvement. That is 
Mr. Haldane Smith’s plan. His argument asserts that there 
has been too much division between economists and ethical 
philosophers. He shows, first, that the present economic 
conditions cannot be justified morally, largely because of the 
exploitation of the workers which makes it impossible for the 
majority of them to develop their characters or intellects. 
The main force of the attack is directed against “usury”’ which is 
identified with rent, profit and interest. The old arguments for 
and against these are reviewed shortly. 

Next, the proposed change known as socialism or communism 
is discussed; and this is dismissed as morally deficient, chiefly on 
the ground that it does not give sufficient place to individual 
initiative. And, finally, the alternative suggestion is economic 
moralism. This is the chief interest of the whole book. Eco- 
nomic moralism is a system of society based upon ethical prin- 
ciples, having economic features like those of communism (the 
public ownership of the means of production) but differing from 
communism in giving payment only for work done. Such is the 
plan of the book. But the actual elaboration of this is not 
satisfying. Ethics means Herbert Spencer, socialism means a 
combination of Blatchford and Keir Hardie. No references 
are given for any passages quoted: and much later and better 
work both in ethics and in economics is hardly given the place 
one would expect. For surely Herbert Spencer is easily shown 
to be deficient, without the principles of ethics being more clear 
on that account. And a far graver deficiency in Mr. Smith’s 
book is that the principles of ethics are neither stated nor proved. 
One may gather that he disapproves of certain elements of 
modern life—but even of these it is not quite clear which he 
thinks the most important evil. The economic issues we may 
put aside, although the conception of rent and interest as 
medizval usury is a little crude. Ruskin was a good man, but 
one cannot swallow him whole. It is the ethical issue which 
needs most criticism. No explanation is given of what Mr. 
Smith means by “the public,” nor why this mysterious entity 
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should be endowed with rights: the state is mentioned and so are 
national guilds. And one gathers that if economic moralism 
were established all sorts of wonderful things would occur. 
The social system is to be assisted by an increased mechanism, as 
it seems; for lecturers are to be heard ‘by electricity in country 
parts,—a doubtful blessing. But whether or not what Mr. 
Smith prophesies would follow the destruction of capitalism, 
so far as this book goes we should still be in the dark as to the 
ethical principles implied in the arrangement of society. 


C. DELIsSLE Burns. 
London, England. 


WELFARE Work: Employers’ Experiments for Improving Work- 
ing Conditions in Factories. By E. Dorothea Proud. With 
a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd-George, P.C., M.P. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1916. Pp. xx, 363. Price, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The authoress must be congratulated not only on a thorough 
and painstaking piece of work, but also on the appearance of 
her book at the psychological moment. Important as was the 
subject three years ago when Miss Proud began her investigations 


into experiments of this kind in Great Britain, it was not generally 
looked upon as of national concern. No one could have foreseen 
that the British government would shortly become the greatest 
employer in the kingdom, and that the question of welfare 
work would therefore become the immediate concern of every 
patriotic citizen. The immense importance of munition work 
in England (which at the moment fills the public eye and absorbs 
the energies of many hundreds of voluntary workers besides 
the actual factory workers) together with Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
preface, will secure for the book a wide circulation among those 
previously ignorant of, or uninterested in, industrial conditions. 
The necessity for work of the kind usually called “welfare” 
became more apparent to the lay mind when thousands of 
women and young persons flocked into arduous labour from 
patriotic as well as economic motives, with a disregard of long 
hours, rates of pay, and unfavourable conditions generally 
which would have been impossible in peacetime. 

But Welfare Work is far more than the book of the moment. 
Miss Proud was sent to England by the people of South Australia 
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as Spence Scholar in Sociology, and this book records the result of 
her investigations into the subject she chose. She has served 
in the welfare department at the Ministry of Munitions since 
its foundation, and Mr. Lloyd-George insists strongly on both 
the importance of the movement and on the value of her work. 
Her book, he says, bids fair to become the standard work on the 
subject. The matter is well and methodically arranged, with 
copious foot notes containing extracts from both American and 
English authorities, and has an excellent index. There is, 
however, no bibliography. This would have been a valuable 
addition. 

Miss Proud deals with no iancy pictures of ideal conditions. 
Nothing is described which is not attempted in at least one 
factory. Welfare work is defined as ‘“ Voluntary efforts on the 
part of employers to improve, within the existing industrial 
system, the conditions of employment within their own factories.” 
She analyses the position and attitude of the employers and the 
ideals of the workers, and sees that a large part of the social 
problem is now being attacked through industry. There are 
chapters dealing with the many developments of the work, 
on wages, housing, hours, mental development, together with 
every “aid to welfare”’ that could add to the mental and physical 
wellbeing of industrial workers, such as baths, food, recreation, 
etc. Much of it implies rather the removal of unfavourable 
conditions than the gift of specially favourable conditions, and 
is a serious reflection upon existing standards. The rise in human 
values has indeed been very slow. There is nothing new about 
welfare work; it dates from the days of Robert Owen. As 
factory legislation was asked for by the masters themselves, so 
individual employers still perform the function of pioneers of 
progress; and the successful experiment of one is copied by 
others. 

Miss Proud understands that welfare work does not solve all 
problems; it can be but an amelioration of conditions. There 
is the national as opposed to the individual point of view, and 
can it be to the national interest that from rag-picking to prosti- 
tution, individuals still earn a livelihood in ways prejudicial to the 
life of the nation? 

Perhaps the real importance of welfare work lies in the fact 
that it “emphasizes the common human interests of all 
permits and encourages the workers’ attempts at self-help 
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emphasizes personality, but merges individual interests in 


the common interest of all. Public spirit in its simplest form 
is developed.” 

Together with Mr. Lloyd-George we warmly commend this 
book to employers, factory superintendents, and to all members 
of the general public interested in the future and well being of 
their respective countries. 


G. K. S. 





ELEMENTs OF FoLtkK PsycHoLtocy. Outlines of a Psychologica 
History of the Development of Mankind. By Wilhelm 
Wundt. Authorized translation by E. L. Schaub, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Northwestern University. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.: New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1916. Pp. xxiv, 532. Price, 15s. net. 


This book of Wundt’s will probably remain as a classic of its 
kind. One thinks of Wundt as one of a half-dozen or so of the 
founders of modern psychology; and this is as much the case in 
Vélkerpsychologie as in individual psychology. But a book 
which can be thought of dispassionately as a classic almost upon 
its appearance—the German edition is of 1912—is already, in a 
sense, out of date. And Wundt’s book really marks the end, 
rather than the beginning, of an epoch; his Folk Psychology is 
too near to philosophy, to the philosophy of history, to be valued 
apart from Wundt. Undoubtedly he has made great and per- 
manent contributions to the science of language, to the study of 
myths, and to the study of the primitive mind. But the present 
volume, in which there is far less detailed examination, but a 
more synoptic view than in the three-volume work—this book de- 
fines the limits of the Folk Psychology much more clearly than 
did its predecessor. 

It is Wundt’s philosophy of history. When he objects to 
Hegel’s “logical schematism’’ imposed upon history, we feel 
that in some measure he has been compelled to impose a sche- 
matism of his own. He defines his purpose as to understand in 
regard to mankind “not merely the genesis of the particular 
organs (of society) but primarily their co-operation and the cor- 
relation of their functions’’; and also “in addition to the prob- 
lem of the relations of the separate functions to one another 

we must . . . face also the broader question as 
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to whether or not mental development is at all subject to law.” 
Wundt divides the stages of culture into four: (1) primitive, in- 
cluding prehistoric man and Bushmen, Negritos and Veddahs; 
(2) totemic, including two very different groups, the Australians 
and the Iroquois, and on its indefinite borders the Polynesian; (3) 
what he calls the “age of heroes and gods,” the beginnings of 
ballad and epic; (4) the “development to humanity,” fostered by 
world empires and world religions. It will be observed that this 
method of division is partly one of stages of culture and partly 
one of periods of time, which tends to cast suspicion upon its 
scientific value; and further that the scheme involves a philosophic 
teleology. ‘‘A philosophy of history,” Wundt says, ‘cannot 
dispense with principles that are in a certain sense external to 
history itself. Yet the function of such a philosophy would ap- 
pear to consist in considering historical life from the point of 
view of the purposes that come to realisation within it, and of the 
values that are created on the various levels of historical culture. 
Such a teleology of history . . . must be preceded by a 
causal investigation, which begins, here as elsewhere, by entirely 
ignoring purposes and values. . . . The direct approach to 
a philosophy of history which aims, not to acquire a knowledge 
of reality from a priori concepts but conversely, to derive ideas 
from reality, is a psychological account of the development of man- 
kind.” 

But even Hegel would hardly be accused of acquiring “a 
knowledge of reality from a priori concepts’’; he pretended to 
find these concepts in history. And is Wundt’s concept of hu- 
manity any less a priori? If the concept is to be of value in 
folk-psychology it must be heuristic, and so far we fail to see that 
it has justified itself. What, exactly, are the permanent factors 
which permit us to regard the ‘development to humanity”’ as 
the thread to string our historical and geographical account of 
man upon? For Wundt, the conception of humanity appears to 
be in reality only a way of rounding up the various societies 
which he discusses. In the earlier sections, we find consideration 
of the social and religious organisation, marriage, art, music, 
the development of forms. But we do not find any connected 
“psychological” account of the development of man. The first 
part of the work is descriptive anthropology, the last part is 
philosophy of history. We find nothing of the influence of the 
sexual instinct, for instance, upon religion and myth. Mysti- 
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cism is not even included in the index. The treatment of primi- 
tive art quite neglects its wsthetic value. We cannot here 
attempt to criticise the particular theories—e.g., the origin of 
totemism—set forth. But why, among much matter about 
religious cults, is there so little about religious feelings? It is 
with the external features of development that Wundt is con- 
cerned. We think furthermore that progress in this science will 
be found in a less ambitious synthesis, and will be closely de- 
pendent upon advance in individual psychology, such as that of 
psycho-analysis. 
T. Stearns E ior. 
London, England. 


INDIAN THOUGHT Past AND PRESENT. By R. W. Frazer. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1915. Illustrated. Pp. 339. 


Mr. Frazer, who is already well-known ds a competent writer 
on India and things Indian by his Literary History of India, 
interprets his subject widely enough to enable him to include 
reflections on the social customs of the country and a long chapter 
on the position of women in India. His purpose is to give to 


Western readers some account of the semi-philosophical discus- 
sions and ideas which have gone to form the Indian mind, and 
the fact that he has had in view the requirements of general 
readers rather than those of specialists no doubt explains certain 
characteristics of the volume which would otherwise rather 
detract from its value. The most unfortunate of these is his 
persistent trick of quoting other people, some of whom are un- 
happily much less competent than he himself is; and the result 
is not merely to interrupt the continuity of the discussion, but 
to produce a bewildering sense of patchwork. In the case of 
recent writers, for example, we have some strange juxtapositions, 
and the references to classical Western philosophers like Kant 
and Spinoza are almost always unhappy. 

Part of the explanation may also be found in a natural desire 
to illustrate India by Occidental thought, in spite of the startling 
difference between the two. Indeed, the impression produced 
by a perusal of the volume is that nothing whatever is to be 
gained by such a method, except possibly in the case of the very 
earliest of the pre-Socratics. As good an example as any other is 
Mr. Frazer’s discussion of the transition from the cosmogony— 
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for it is no more—of the Védis to the semi-philosophical dis- 
cussions of the Upanishads. In the latter there is no apprecia- 
tion of any problem except that of framing an account of the 
universe which will be in harmony with some end adopted to 
satisfy religious or ethical cravings. The Védinta philosophy is 
in little better case. Even modern Brahmanism may be regarded 
as resting on the doctrines first put forward by Sainkeva, who 
shows the influence of mere mythology so strongly as to look on 
Maya, the “cosmic ignorance”’ which produces illusions of change 
and birth and production, as a feminine abstract principle. The 
fact is that it is impossible to trace at any point in the whole 
course of Indian thought the emergence of a genuine scientific 
interest. It is in this, and not in any obscure and uncertain 
influence of one or the other, that the comparison of it with 
Greek philosophy proves really helpful. In spite of the presence 
of pre-scientific religious conceptions at the first stages of Greek 
thought, it is impossible to deny that exceedingly early there 
begins also the scientific tradition, and that this must be con- 
nected, not with the mere endeavour to observe facts, but with 
the growth of mathematics. The almost complete absence of 
this' from India is singularly instructive, especially when, with 
the example of Plato before us, we recognise that the existence 
of the mystical tendency is by itself as far as possible from pre- 
venting the development of mathematical theory. The difference 
between Greek and Indian atomism strengthens the conviction 
of the utterly unscientific character of the Indian mind. The 
Vais’-@shika and Nyfya systems try to build up the universe 
from atoms at rest, no rational ground whatever being given for 
the assumption: and they are possibly intended to fulfil an ethical 
purpose, the release of the soul, and tc this all else is subordinated. 

As the main idea of Mr. Frazer’s work seems to be the contrast 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism, he devotes a long chapter 
to the latter, and several to the development of the Védanta. 
The systematic discussion of the doctrines of Sankara seems the 
most satisfactory part of the book, and the contrast drawn 
between his position and that of Buddha is quite felicitous. In 
view of some recent elements in English philosophy, Mr. Frazer’s 
appreciation of the way in which Brahmanism oscillates between 





1Even by the time of Bhaskara (twelfth century) when the main outlines 
of Indian philosophy had been developed, there is practically nothing mathe- 
matical beyond certain rules of calculation. 
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a theism and a pantheism is interesting; so also are the shifts to 
which Sankara is put to reconcile the higher and the lower sorts 
of knowledge. On the one hand he tells us that ‘‘the whole of 
phenomenal existence is considered as true so long as the knowl- 
edge of Brahman being the self of all has not arisen.” But on 
the other, when the soul has gained its end, it possesses knowledge 
of the Oneness of all things: there is no reality in the world of 
appearances: it is a knowledge in which there is no knower and 
nothing to know. These paradoxes have no terrors for Sankara; 
was it not written in the Upanishads that when true knowledge 
arises, ‘‘then is a father not a father, the world not world, the 
gods not gods, the Védas not Védas”’ ? 

The conflict between Brahmanism and Buddhism is a great 
part of the religious history of India, and in his chapter on 
Buddhism Mr. Frazer gives a brief but clear account of its main 
ideas. He succeeds in avoiding the common suggestion of most 
books on the subject that the Buddhist end was of a really primi- 
tive sort. Whatever he made of the later development, it must 
be realised that the early Buddhist was extraordinarily exultant 
and optimistic. The Arahatship, the condition of the just man 
made perfect, was a consummation to be attained in this life, not 
a state to be entered on after death. It is not surprising that 
such a doctrine with its freedom from the trammels of caste 
should attract multitudes all over India, and that the Brahmans 
should strive vigorously against it. The causes of its decay were 
complicated, and some of them are obscure: but there is little 
doubt that the main factors were very mundane: it was a peculiar 
triumph for the ruling classes. . 

The chapter on Hinduism, though very interesting, is a curious 
medley. It is a result of the general plan of the book that the 
lesser systems get little attention, and there must always be a 
certain arbitrariness about the selection of topics in so rich a 
field. Still, I think the treatment of Vishnuite Hinduism suffers 
from the absence of a connected account of the doctrine of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and its relation to earlier philosophies, especially 
to the Sankhya-Yoga system. In spite of the disfavour of 
official Brahmanism, it seems probable that the form of theism 
associated with the name of Ramanuja is the type of religion in 
India at once most defensible and most in harmony with the 
tendencies of the common people; and it is to the Gita that those 
enthusiasts have turned who think that the assimilation of 
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Oriental wisdom will prevent the threatened religious collapse in 
the Western World. Again, Jainism gets no more than scattered 
references. Apart from the intrinsic interest of this curious 
system, the omission of it together with the decay of Buddhism 
is apt to produce the impression that all Indian thought rests 
upon the recognition of the authority of the Védas, and thus 
perpetuates the fallacy, to which Hegel gave definite expression, 
that “Indian philosophy thus stands within religion just as 
scholastic philosophy stands within Christian dogmatism.” 

The last two chapters contain a good deal of valuable but 
disconnected information on the present condition of Indian life. 
It is clear that Mr. Frazer is by no means certain of the issue 
of the conflict of East and West: and he seems in particular to 
fear the results of the loosening of tradition and the decay of the 
authority of the Brahman. No intelligent person will deny the 
gravity of the situation; and there is a certain satisfaction in the 
recognition by an authority like Mr. Frazer of the lack of founda- 
tion of the foolish optimism so often displayed in the matter by 
romantic people who ought to know better. They may be 
recommended to the study of Mr. Frazer’s book: if it does not 
succeed in teaching them anything, it will at least convince them 
that there is a prima facie difference between India and the rest 
of the world. 

M. W. Rosteson. 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Tue German Sout, In rts ArrirupE Towarps Eruics AND 
CurisTianity, THe Stare anD War. By Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 
223. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


Since the second half year 1914, there have been many at- 
tempts to discover the undiscovered country which to so few 
Englishmen has been a spiritual home. The secret of the domi- 
nant outlook of the German nation, the reason why it is what 
it is, the existence and peculiar character of the German Real 
Politik, the causes near and remote of the present war were ex- 
pounded by well-equipped, and by less well-equipped publicists. 
But Baron von Hiigel has exceptional claims to a hearing. Hav- 
ing been born of a German father and a Scotch mother, much of 
his training and culture was German, and most of the recent books 
that have influenced him, the works of Rohde, Oldenberg 4 
Vol. XX VII.—No. 2 9 
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Bernhard Duhm, Heinrich Holzmann, Otto von Gierke, Ernst 
Tréltsch, are German. Thus while his social and political 
outlook and sympathies have been “thoroughly, consciously, 
gratefully, English,” he starts with the initial advantage of 
understanding both sides. His two studies of the German mind, 
reprinted with amplifications from the Church Quarterly and 
Quest, are remarkable for their patient sincerity, and wide knowl- 
edge of the intellectual development of Germany. In the first 
part of the book Baron von Hiigel gives an analysis of the teach- 
ing of two German writers; Friedrich Naumann and Professor 
Ernst Tréltsch. Naumann is a deeply instructive example of 
how a deeply Christian spirit finds room for the clear apprehen- 
sion and defence of a frankly naturalistic statesmanship, a fer- 
vent support of Bismarck’s policy and temper, and indeed of the 
big armaments, big fleet and the Weltpolitik of the last quarter of a 
century in Germany. He reaches this strange dual devotion by a 
dissociation of private from state morality, and we have thus a 
curious presentment of a “divided, unbridged soul,” “a soul 
half-Christian, half-Pagan, half-love, half-violence.” Even more 
interesting is the attitude of Professor Tréltsch towards personal 
morality and state morality, as it appears in two articles which 
appeared in the Neue Rundschau in 1916. It is significant that 
he gave as a general conclusion that “if the historians of the age 
of Bismarck emphasized state-egoism, they only meant to insist 
upon the difference between private morality and state mor- 
ality; they did not mean that states in their relation to each 
other were not subject to any moral law’; and Trdéltsch also 
affirms that inter-state morality requires “not only fidelity and 
trust, consistency and clearness, the greatest possible measure of 
honesty and frankness, mutual respect and recognition,’ but re- 
quires also each state to take its place in the system of the great 
powers of European culture. Baron von Hiigel rightly lays stress 
upon the position attained by Tréltsch, as “costly and substan- 
tially true.” 

In the latter part of the book, the various causes which have 
combined to produce the curiously uniform modern German are 
treated. In doing this, Baron von Hiigel shows as the chief 
characteristic of German mentality the passion for intellectual 
theory, and the final obsession by general ideas, theory and sys- 
tem; and the modifying effect of industrial changes in the nine- 
teenth century, beginning with the invasion from America of an 


intense individualism at the beginning of the century. 
M. J. 
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PouiticaL Parties. By Robert Michels. Translated from the 
Italian by E. and C. Paul. London: Jarrold and Sons. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


The central idea of this book is that every group of men tends 
to produce a smaller “‘aristocratic’”’ clique of leaders or governors. 
This is shown to be the case in the most modern political parties, 
in which the admitted principles are such as are usually called 
democratic. Evidence is given most fully, and the details are 
often of the greatest interest. The writer appears to be in closer 
touch with the German democratic movement than with any 
other; and in that movement the tendency to segregate “‘leaders”’ 
seems to be most obvious. Interesting and important discus- 
sions follow of the contest between old and new leaders and of the 
production of a bureaucracy. The natural desire to idealise some 
person or to live in an atmosphere of social myth, along with the 
effects of modern organization, are studied as causes of the same 
phenomena. All attempts to restrict the tendency to oligarchy, 
as the evidence goes to show, are doomed to failure; for a party or 
group of perfectly equal members could not act effectively. 
The facts referred to are important and the general thesis is un- 
deniable. In fact Professor Michels has simply given us the 
scientific proof of a social theory divined by Renan and more 
recently sketched by Emile Faguet. The danger to political 
equality is obvious; and there are in the struggle for leadership, 
many possibilities of corruption, arising chiefly from the infinite 
gullibility of man if only fine words are used. But Professor 
Michels appears to think that there is something destructive of 
democracy in this tendency to elevate the few. We shall not 
quarrel about words. But democracy should not necessarily 
mean a dead level in the political or social value of all individuals. 
For indeed Ritchie said very well that democracy was only an 
hypothesis that all men are equal, made for discovering who are 
the best. The sane and progressive production of exceptional 
political genius and the elevation of that genius to power is 
essential to true democracy, or at least to that form of organisa- 
tion in which the political rights of all sane adults are recognised. 
Unfortunately, even moderately “popular” government is so 
new in Europe that quite normal and healthy tendencies of public 
opinion are insufficiently distinguished from the barren enthu- 
siasm of the mob and the infantile admirations of journalists. 
This criticism, however, must not be held to minimise the value 
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of Professor Michels’ book. Indeed, it is a book of which the 
importance lies in the evidence collected and the general truth 
of its thesis. We criticise its implied conceptions of progressive 
political organisation only because it is so easy for the obsolete 
and the obscurantists to shake men’s faith in new systems 
because they are not perfect: and we can foresee exactly the same 
evidence and the same general thesis being used to support a 
most sinister reaction. 
C. DELIsLE Burns. 


London, England. 


Tue Crowp IN Peace anD War. By Sir Martin Conway. 
London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1915. Pp. 332. 
Price, 6s. net. 


The instability and the vagaries of the “blind multitude”— 
the crowd—have from time immemorial served as a mark for 
the satirist ; quand les hommes s’attroupent leurs oreilles s’allongent. 
Sir Martin Conway, the rest of whose works on the fly leaf, 
ranging from art to Alpine climbing, hardly seem to promise an 
excursion into crowd psychology—has written an interesting 
rather than profound study of the crowd and its problems, and 
his analysis of the behaviour of the crowd, based rather on his 
own observations than on the researches of psychologists, is singu- 
larly fresh. 

The crowd has emotions, but no intellect, and must accept or 
reject opinions en bloc. It thinks, if it thinks at all, by “infec- 
tion.” Instead of being Shakespeare’s “many-headed beast,” 
it is all heart. Its singularity is its corporate and tyrannical life, 
which is distinct from the individual life of the units composing 
it. 

The crowd resents individualism. Its business is to change 
free units into crowd-cells. It resents freedom of speech in any 
sense opposed to its own views. So the churches (which, as Sir 
Martin Conway puts it, are like the House of Lords or the village 
cricket club, but an organised crowd) are and have been intolerant. 
“In no category of human crowdship is it so easy to start a new 
group, first as a subdivision of an older crowd, frequently as an 
independent body. Thus every church is always in fear of 
innovations; intolerance, therefore, that is to say, hatred of any 
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divergence from a settled religious form, is almost a necessary 
quality in every religious body.” 

Turning to those who influence crowds, Sir Martin divides 
them into two classes, crowd-compellers, or in a simpler phase, 
leaders; and crowd-exponents, or men who are the voice of the 
crowd. The crowd is not caught by the demagogue as much as 
the demogogue is caught by the crowd; the latter feels by sym- 
pathetic insight and mere sensitiveness of nature (like Mr. 
Lloyd George) as the crowd feels or is going to feel, “‘and expresses 
in clear language the emotion of the dumb organism.” 

A crowd exponent, as Bagehot wrote of Gladstone, “receives 
his premises from his audience like a vapour, and pours out his 
conclusions from them like a flood. He will imbibe from one 
audience different vapour of premises from that which he will 
receive from another.’”’ Substantially, The Crowd in Peace and 
War is an indictment against unalloyed democracy in which 
crowd-pressure and the influence of the crowd-exponent are 
disproportionately strong. 

An interesting chapter of the book is that emphasising crowd- 
pressure; both in its most trivial example, such as the absurd 
regulations as to details of dress and manner at public schools 
and colleges, and in its most influential phase, when it is used 
to form public opinion. A very singular instance of how the 
German people are hypnotised by their government is quoted 
from a neutral correspondent writing to the Times of May 27, 
1915, which is quoted at length. When the writer entered Ger- 
many, he believed himself able to take an independent view of 
the war, and that he was “proof against atmosphere.” He 
frequently found, through the government’s shrewd manage- 
ment of the press, and the cumulative effect of constant sugges- 
tion, that he gradually seemed to lose his individuality and 
became merged in the German mass. “It was with a sense of 
relief, as of the passing of a nightmare,” he writes, “that I crossed 
the border, and found a freer atmosphere and neutral associa- 
tions in Switzerland.”’ 

The author sees the possible cure of war, not in the purely 
negative anti-nationalism, but in a super-nationalism of the 
future, the formation of overcrowds that generate good-will and 
dissipate the instinctive hostility of peoples. This is what M. 
Léon Bourgeois expressed as an “interior alliance’ between the 
Allies, a common soul “which must survive the terrible crisis in 
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which it became conscious of itself. Let us know how to express 
our will, and in a Europe in which peace has been re-established, 
: the man of to-morrrow will be able freely to develop 
himself in the complete liberty of his opinions and beliefs, in the 
assured respect of his rights and in the fulfilment of his duties.” 


M. J. 


THe Decuine or Liperty in EnGuanp. By E. S. P. Haynes. 
London: Grant Richards, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 240. Price, 6s net. 


Mr. Haynes, whose work as a scholar and social reformer is well 
known to readers of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, 
takes a strongly national view of the war, and is in internal poli- 
tics a Conservative of decidedly independent views. This gives 
additional force to his argument, that “the only effect of the 
War up to now has been to strengthen the hands of Prussian- 
minded Britons,” and that “great efforts will certainly be made 
after the war to preserve a number of ordinances which can only 
be tolerated on the ground of real or alleged necessity.”” The 
book is written in order to call attention to this peril, and also 
to indicate the position and evolution of freedom in the structure 
of the family and the relations of the sexes. It is written with 
immense vigor, verve and wit. I particularly like the nutshell 
summaries and exposures of the cruelty and inadequacy of the 
English marriage and illegitimacy laws—especially in view of the 
frequent lamentations over the falling birth-rate. The revolu- 
tionary importance of birth-control is given due weight and there 
is an interesting reference to the Sanger case. Christian dogma 
is shown to be largely responsible for the monstrous treatment of 
prostitutes, by a society which will neither dispense with their 
services, nor give them legal security or moral recognition. The 
essay on “Liberty in Regard to Women” is very sane and fair; 
and there is a short but temperate and impressive plea for a 
rational and humane treatment of sexual abnormality. The 
strong subconscious influence of jealousy is emphasized in the 
treatment of sexual offenders; this is an excellent point, for it is 
impossible to forget that sexual scandals have been often used 
to engineer and confirm the downfall of men who were obnoxious 
to the English ruling class. The political chapters seem to me 
less happy: I cannot see how personal liberty and justice between 
man and man can be permanently secured without popular con- 
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trol of the means of production and distribution, and I profoundly 
mistrust the Roman Catholic movement, ably and plausibly led 
by Belloc and the Chestertons in the name of “democracy.” 
' But Mr. Haynes “shows up” the débdcle of both Fabianism and 
our inherited Party System with unflinching clearness, and con- 
sistently defends the right of the poor to a free full life and in- 
dividuality. He has written a brave, learned, and intellectually 
stimulating book. 
F. W. Srerta Browne. 
London, England, 


Tue CoMMONWEALTH OF Nations. An inquiry into the nature 
of citizenship in the British Empire and into the mutual rela- 
tions of the several communities thereof. Part I. Edited by 
L. Curtis. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1916. 
Pp. xx, 710. Price, 12s. net. 


This work is the result of many writers working together in 
close collaboration, an examination or compte rendu of the prob- 
lems of Empire, as they are seen by the groups that have sprung 
up in the United Kingdom, known informally as ‘‘ Round Table” 
groups. It supplies, in addition, the foundations upon which the 


conclusions of the earlier and shorter work, the Problem of the 
Commonwealth, were based. The word Commonwealth is used 
throughout to express the idea of a government controlled by the 
public opinion of its citizens, as contrasted with the Eastern 
theocratic state. 

It is not unnatural that when the future of the British Empire 
was being weighed in the balance men’s minds turned to the 
possibility of its downfall, and to the effects of that downfall. 
“The disruption of China would seriously affect the rest of the 
world; but the collapse of the British Empire would be followed 
by results incalculably greater, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that it would convulse the whole future of human society.” By 
its union it obviates the risk of war between a quarter of the hu- 
manrace. The problem, therefore, is to keep the Empire stable. 
But the British Empire, a great international state, presents many 
problems; its population is distributed amongst some fifty 
subordinate states in which are represented most of the races and 
all the gradations of human society “and all these it correlates 
within the jurisdiction of one permanent state.” The imperial 
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problem is—to the Round Table groups and to a great and in- 
fluential body of thinkers,—to extend the burden and control of 
its supreme functions to every community which is fitted for 
responsible government. Historically Mr. Curtis shows how the 
British constitution derives from other constitutions; and the 
far-reaching effects of the opening of the seas and its effect on 
East and West; and the progress and principles of English coloni- 
zation until what he calls the “great schism” when the American 
States broke away and established a separate commonwealth in 
America. Perhaps the Empire’s important function was to 
mediate between the East and the West. 

After the loss of the American Colonies, a new idea was applied 
to the problem of the Empire, a distinction between the local and 
general interest of the communities composing it, and a recogni- 
tion that the general interests are the concern of all the communi- 
ties whose interest they affect. As Lord Milner has expressed it, 
“imperial unity is not a question of shifting burdens, but of 
discovering new centres of strength. I believe that as the self- 
governing dominions grow in power, they will feel a stronger de- 
sire to share in the responsibilities and the glory of Empire”’; 
the main problem of the Commonwealth of Nations, is whether the 
great international state can continue in its present condition, 
in which the colonies exercise no voice in the imperial govern- 
ment. If it cannot so continue, is it to be broken up into a num- 
ber of states, and is it able to develop the structure of a state to 
fulfil the real conditions of a commonwealth? Has the British 
Empire, in a word, the vital principle of growth within it? Mr. 
Curtis’s valuable work is important in showing the way to a clear 
and conscientious treatment of the enigmas of Empire, which it is 
not merely foolish, but dangerous to treat as if they were novel 
and apt for summary treatment. 


Broadwinsor, England. M. J. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY FROM THE GREAT WaR BACK TO Moszs, CHRIST, AND 
Prato. An Essay. By Sir Charles Waldstein. London: John 
Murray, 1916. Pp. xiv, 434. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


In this book Sir Charles Waldstein has given us an admirable study 
of certain tendencies in social morality. He speaks with authority 
of the changes he has seen coming over the spirit of nations, especially 
of Germany; and he says most truly that that immense evil, the present 
war, is due at least in part to fundamental deficiencies in our civilisation. 
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His analysis of those deficiencies is perhaps a little too much affected by 
distinctions of nationality; but we may forgive this weakness in Sir 
Charles Waldstein’s argument; since, in the main, he is scrupulously fair 
and he is altogether correct in his ultimate conclusions. It seems obvious, 
at any rate to us, that what is needed is a clearer moral perception. We 
must have both a more worthy end to pursue in public policy and a more 
reasonable emotion in our service of the community. The state cannot 
be accepted as it stands: it must be moralised. ‘The lasting degradation, 
if not total inhibition, of morality, expressed by the commonly accepted 
saying that ‘all is fair in war’ is perhaps one of the greatest evils to man- 
kind which war brings in its wake” (p. 263). On the other hand the 
individual should not be deprived of the power to serve some vaster 
purpose by the false nationalism and sentimental chauvinism which so 
often take the place of true patriotism. Such is the argument. The 
suggested reform is expressed as the ideals of Moses, Christ and Plato. 
Whether indeed the evil of the present is not due in part to deficiencies 
in these very ideals is a delicate question not dealt with by Sir Charles 
Waldstein: and it is too difficult to deal with here. But the book is 
admirable in its candid idealism and in the great hope which has inspired 
the author that man may yet save himself, and prove the truest democracy 
to be a refining of that common humanity in which are all the possibilities 
of a universal moral aristocracy. 


London, England. 


C. DEe.LIsLeE Borns. 


Eripemics Resuttine From Wars. By W. F. Prinzing. Edited by 
Harold Westergaard. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1916. Pp. xii, 
340. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


It has been said that a great epidemic has often been the starting point 
of sanitary reform. And a great war may also prove a drastic cleanser 
both of the physical and moral health of a nation. In spite of the horrors 
of war, there are countervailing racial advantages, more especially when 
wars are not too protracted. Nearly all social and domestic reconstruc- 
tion is evolved from such crises in the world’s history, and as the individual 
is disciplined by his own painful blunders, so a nation learns through tragic 
experience how to improve the life of her people. 

It need hardly be said that this view is not held by the originators of 
this scheme of research, although, curiously enough, it is the conclusion 
which may be drawn after a careful survey of the matter. The work in 
question was commissioned by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace with the purpose of investigating the losses sustained by the non- 
belligerent part of the population in consequence of epidemics caused by 
wars. The chief sulele; selected for study are the Thirty Years War; the 
aftermath of Napoleon’s Russian Campaign, and the conclusion of the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. There is also a chapter on more recent 
wars and one on sieges. : 

The book is of peculiar interest both to the scientist and to students of 
questions of civic health; the pestilences specially considered are the fol- 
lowing: typhus; spotted fever; plague, both bubonic and pneumonic; 
cholera; dysentery ; typhoid fever; smallpox; and scurvy. Other epidemics 
referred to are leprosy in Europe after the Crusades, and the pandemic 
outbreak of syphilis about the same period, here said to have been in- 
troduced into Germany by the Landsknechte or footsoldier. 

It is well to remember that medieval pestilences were brought from 
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one country to another not by war as war, but because it was the chief, if 
not the only cause of intercommunication. 

The mortelity from typhus fever has been marvellously reduced by 
modern sree 8 of vigilance and improved sanitation. The statistics 
of this fever are appalling, but bubonic plague runs it hard. ‘In the year 
1630,” to quote Dr. Prinzing, “began in Saxony in the wake of marching 
troops that deadly pestilence that soon spread to Germany and was chiefly 

nsible for the enormous loss of human life there in the course of the 
Thirty Years War.” In Silesia the plague raged so furiously that the 
armies were “almost entirely exterminated and whole communities wiped 
out.” 

Here is a picture of how the wounded were cared for at Verdun in 1792. 
“The sick and wounded lay in numbers upon rotten straw, two or three 
under one blanket,” with the result, of course, that two thirds of the pa- 
tients died. In the following year, 1793, there was an outbreak of typhus 
fever at Nantes. ‘The disease broke out in the prison of Saintes-Claires, 
where the prisoners were very closely packed together. The total number 
of deaths in the city and in the prisons was estimated at 10,000.” “The 

i was so intense at the |’Entrepot prison that twenty-one out of 
twenty-two sentinels who went on duty there died within a very few days, 
and almost all the members of the Board of Health, who had the sad cour- 
age to go there, fell victims to it.” But mark that neither the doctors nor 
the sentinels deserted the prisoners committed to their charge. This is not 
the time nor the place to draw a parallel which must be obvious to every- 
one, but that parallel will not be omitted when the history of the war 
comes to be written. The ultimate sufferers from these epidemics have 
always been the inhabitants of those countries where prison camps were 
allowed to exist under deplorable conditions. It is difficult, but it is not 
impossible, so to regulate them that the danger, always present where large 
masses of human beings are herded together, may be averted; and it is 
clearly to the interest of their captors, quite apart from the higher question 
of humanity, that this should be done. sgn 


London. 


INTERNATIONAL MoRALITY AND Excoance. By Henri Lambert. With 
an introduction by Lord Courtney of Penrith. Translated from the 
tate A des Economistes. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 

ice, 6d. net. 


The ideas contained in this pamphlet are those which the Journal des 
Economistes has always favoured, and which are specially associated 
with its editor, M. Yves Guyot. They take us back to a kind of economic 
and political thinking which we generally assume to belong to a generation 
that has long gone by. International peace, the author argues, can 
only be permanently attained by the observance of the fundamental 
“natural” moral rules which the universe itself prescribes. These rules 
are economic: they rest on the great principle of division of labour. Just 
as within a simple society justice is secured only when each man performs 
his own function and therefore contributes in the only fashion possible to 
him to the social good, so each nation must be content with giving to 
others its own peculiar product and receiving from them in turn what it 
lacks. Strife arises in either case when we set up artificial barriers of 
any sort, between class and class or between nation and nation. The 
cause of wars is the absence of the completest international free trade. 
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If this were in existence, no peoples would have any cause to desire or 
reason to fear conquest. 

The real interest of the pamphlet seems to me to lie not in the con- 
tribution which the author imagines he makes to the preparations for 
peace, but in the significant contrast it exhibits with the other theory 
which bases itself on the assumption that the dominant conditions of 
social and political life are economic, viz. Marxism. For the latter 
theory it is the struggle of classes within any nation which leads to inter- 
national conflict through the search for new markets. And such a con- 
flict is soluble only by a social revolution. 

M. W. Rosreson. 


Belfast, Ireland. 


Tue War FoR THE Wortp. By Israel Zangwill. London: William 
Heinemann, 1916. Pp. viii, 348. Price, 6s. net. 
Mr. Zangwill, “happening to be the child of two great civilizations,’”’ has 
collected his experitnces (and very vigorous experiences), of the world at 


















war. 

If “The World at War’’ is to a great extent a collection of his contribu- 
tions to journalism since 1914, we are grateful to a journalist who has given 
his work some of the point and polish of Heine. He is an outspoken critic 
of European diplomacy and is nervously alarmed at the many inroads into 
the regions of liberty and the rights of Englishmen that are suspended, but 
not therefore in jeopardy, during the war. He believes, apparently, in a 
decline of liberty because habeas corpus is gone, and the Defence of the 
Realm Act made an end of Magna Charta and scrapped whole centuries 
of our history. ‘‘We have neither liberty of the person, nor liberty of the 
pen, nor liberty of trade.” At the same time in every reference to Rus- 
sian pogroms, and in his chapter on the mirage of “Rosy Russia,” he 
allows himself a very surprising measure of freedom of expression (in spite 
of the Censor) with regard to an Allied nation. 

Seeing things from the Jewish point of view, the most valuable portions 
of his book are the chapters dealing with the Jewish question, especially 
in its peculiarly difficult form in Eastern Europe; “The war and the Jews,” 
and “The Jewish factor in the war and the settlement.” Other points of 
interest are his emphasis on the transitory and mutable nature of national 
sympathies and antipathies (pp. 174-176), and the absurdities of patriotic 
excesses, such as of the town councillors who removed the name of the 
German maker from the dial of the parish clock, and of the correspondent 
who wrote to the Times that it would be “exceedingly disagreeable to have 
the same time here as in Germany” (p. 16). The inherited influence of a 
race greater in prophecy than any European race has been traced in this 
book. Mr. Zangwill’s prophecies, however, unlike those of the major 
and minor prophets, have not failed. say 



























Broadwinsor, England. 






Love For THE Batre Torn Peopies. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, LL.D. 
Chicago: Unity Publishing Company, 1916. Pp. 166. Price, $.75. 
This series of sermon-studies is designed to show the great reasons why 

we should love the peoples now at war. The author has a wide knowledge 

of literature and a profound feeling for the great values of history and 
human life. He has also the gift of expression and the reader will find 
that Russia and Turkey as well as England, Italy, France, and Germany 
have their values. 
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Democracy AND Peace. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 105. Price, $1.00 net. 


Four essays, The Meaning of Democracy, American Idealism, The 
Idealism of War, and The Hope of Lasting Peace, are included in this 
little volume. The aim is to analyse such terms as dersocracy and idealism 
to show how far war may claim any part in idealism and especially to show 
fallacies in the arguments of both pacifists and the advocates of prepared- 
ness. It is too brief to deal thoroughly with its topics although its general 
point of view appeals to the judicious. 


Towarps AN Enpurtne Peace. A Symposium of Peace Proposals and 
Programs. Compiled by Randolph S. Bourne. With an Introduction 
by Franklin H. Giddings. Ameritan Association for Inter-National 
Conciliation, 1914-1916. 


A very useful compilation of essays and documents, many of which are 
not easily accessible elsewhere. The essays are grouped under two parts: 
Part I, Principles of the Settlement, Economic and Political; Part II, 
Definite Proposals towards a League of Peace. Some of the authors 
represented are Hobson, Brailsford, Walling, Toynbee, Dickinson, Eliot, 
rome. ee Zimmern, and Addams. An appendix contains specific 

programs from a great variety of sources in the United 
eee Great Britain, Germany, France, Switzerland, and Holland. 


EnGiisH INFLUENCE ON THE UniTep Srates. By W. Cunningham. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. Pp. xii, 168. Price, $1.25 net. 


These essays, by the author of British Commerce and Industry, trace 
many lines of influence, not merely of the economic and political type 
which are familiar, but in such interesting social and architectural lines 
as the plan of the township and later of the town, public and private 
buildings, and the college course. The final lecture is on the responsibili- 
ties of national power and influence. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN SPRINGFIELD, ILuinors. A Survey by the 
Committee on Women’s Work and the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation. By Louise C. Odencrantz and 
Zenas L. Potter. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1916. Price, 
25 cents. 

Such a survey of actual industrial facts in a city of medium size is of 

t value, not only to those in the community itself who are interested 

in the individuals concerned, but also to legislators and social workers 
throughout the state or in other states who are concerned for proper legisla- 
tion. In such a survey we can judge how existing laws are actually work- 
ing and what improvements are needed. The main topics are those of 
physical safety in industy, child labor, wages and re; ity of employ- 

— hours of labor, one hundred wage-earners’ families, and industrial 

terment. 


Tue Hart Scoarrner & Marx Lasor AGREEMENT. A Compilation and 
Codification of the Agreements of 1911, 1913 and 1916 and Decisions 
Rendered by The Board of Arbitration. By J. E. Williams, Sidney 
Hillman, and Earl Dean Howard. Chicago, 1916. 


The agreement herein set forth, which has been most successful in secur- 
ing co-operation and good-will, has seemed to Dean Wigmore worthy of 
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special notice. “The significant thing is that general principles are a 

ing to be formulated. And the moment you have general principles, 
— for deciding particular cases, you have justice in the form of law, as 
distinguished from the arbitrary justice of a Turkish Caliph, or from pri- 
vate struggle decided by private force. . . . Industrial controve 
will become as justiciable as property controversy. And a new field wi 
have been gained for systematic justice.” 


Heautu Insurance: Its ReELation To THE Pusiic Hearn. By B. 8. 
Warren and Edgar Sydenstricker. Public Health Bulletin No. 76. 
Washington, 1916. 

A very valuable survey of the need for some better method of dealing 
with the ill health of wage workers, with summary of the arguments for 
health insurance as the most feasible method for dealing with the situa- 
tion. 


Brier For Heaura Insurance. Special Articles, Representative Com- 
ment, Select Bibliography. New York: American Association For 


Labor Legislation, 1916. Price, $1.00. 


This, which is the June number of the American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, is a compilation of facts and arguments making an indispensable 
manual for those who are studying “the next great step in social legisla- 
tion.” A copy of the tentative draft for an act prepared by the committee 
of the association is included. Massachusetts and Illinois have already 
— investigating commissions to report this winter. Other states 
will soon have the issue brought to their attention. 


THe CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. 
Tenth Annual Report of the President and Treasurer. New York, 
1915. 

Part III of this report includes a tabular statement of both industrial 
and institutional pensions and of teachers’ pensions systems, and is there- 
fore worthy of general notice in connection with social programs. 


Democracy or Desporism. By William Thomas Mills. Berkeley, 

California, 1916. 

A discussion in popular form of democracy in political and industrial 

heres. It finds the evils charged to democracy to be due in reality to 
p omer of despotism. In addition to the well-known devices for greater 
democratic control such as initiative, referendum, short ballot and the 
like, it finds the great need to be an organization of those employed in the 
great industrial or occupational groups into in organizations 
which shall later become the political masters of the state. 


SoctaLisM as THE SocroLoaicaL Ipgat. A Broader Basis for Socialism. 
By Floyd J. Melvin, Ph.D. New York: Sturgis & Company, 1915. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

The discussions of socialism tend to degenerate into controversies about 
the meaning of the term. In order to clear up this confusion, the author 
seeks the fundamental basis of the socialistic movement in the general 
social system rather than in more narrowly economic aspects. 

J. H, T. 
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Tue Nation or THE Future. A Survey of Hygienic Conditions and 
Possibilities in School and Home Life. By L. Haden Guest, M. R.C.S§., 
= R. C. P. London: George Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 115. Price, 

. net. 


An interesting though brief and sketchy account of school clinics and 
the medical inspection of school children, testifying to the need of extend- 
ing and developing this work and to the enormous odds—sheer poverty, 
juvenile labour, etc.—against which it has to contend. There are some 
illuminating s tions: ¢.g., concerning the neglect of the senses of taste 
and smell in education, ‘both might be ee more definitely 
discriminative, and refinement made more easy, and life enriched thereby.” 
Also “There is perhaps no school in the world at present where the training 
of the emotions is understood, or where any special attention is paid to 
this side of existence.” But it is impossible, in reading the double appeal 
of Dr. Haden Guest’s preface, to avoid the conclusion that the efforts of 
those few who “try to unchain the powers of man, for the sake of life it- 
self—its vigour, its beauty, its expression”—will not for long be com- 
patible with the supply of the greatest possible number of docile, and,— 
as far as docility permits,—efficient, military and industrial conscripts for 
imperialism and the economic aggressiveness — new protection. 


BROWNE. 
London, England. 
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